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THE OUTLOOK. 


The prosecution of the Star Route Conspirators 
enters upon another and more important stage by 
the action of the Grand Jury in finding indictments 
against what is known as the ‘‘ Dorsey Combination ;” 
including ex-Senator Stephen W. Dorsey, John R. 
Dorsey, his brother, Robert R. Minor and ex-Assist- 
ant Postmaster General Thomas J. Brady. This 
good work is the result of very persistent and able 
management of the case for the Government. 


Under the admirable leadership of Senator Ed- 
munds, the anti-polygamy bill introduced by him 
has been passed by the Senate. The only opposi- 
tion came from the strict constructionists, and it is 
probable that no bill could be framed which could 
secure the assent of these gentlemen and at the 
same time accomplish any good results in Utah. As 
a matter of fact the Mormons are law-breakers, and 
must be treated as such. Any measure which re- 
gards them as law-abiding citizens, entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of such citizens, will neces- 
sarily fail. Senator Edmunds’s bill is the most care- 
fully prepared measure which has ever been sub- 
mitted to Congress, and is as mild in its provisions 
as any bill could be which puts into the hands of the 
authorities sufficient power to grapple with the evil. 
Public sentiment on the subject is not only strong 
but healthful, There is no idle condemnation of 
the Mormons as a body, but a determination to 
reach the evil, if possible, under the forms of law, and 
to crush the sin without striking too heavily at those 
who have become ignorantly, and therefore in a 
measure innocently, involved in it. 


Such time as the House of Representatives had 
left last week, after prolonged and silly outbursts of 
demagogery on the question of imprisonment of 
American citizens by Great Britain, was devoted to a 
consideration of the Apportionment bill. The rapid 


growth of population makes it necessary to follow 


every census with a new distribution of representa- 
tives among the States. If the present basis were 
maintained we should soon have a House of 1,000 
members. The present apportionment fixes the 
membership of the House at 325, and it does not 
greatly change the relative representation of the 
States. The States whose representation will be 
affected by this increase in the membership of 
the House are twenty-five in number. The gains will 
be as follows : Arkansas from 4 to 8, California from 
4 to 6, Georgia from 9 to 10, Illinois from 19 to 20, 
Iowa from 9 to 11, Kansas from 3 to 7, Kentucky 
from 10 to 11, Massachusetts from 11 to 12, Michigan 
from 9 to 11, Minnesota from 3 to 5, Mississippi from 
6 to 7, Missouri from 13 to 14, Nebraska from 1 to 
3, New York from 33 to 34, North Oarolina from 8 
to 9, Ohio from 20 to 21, Pennsylvania from 27 to 
28, South Carolina from 5 to 7, Texas from 6 to 11, 
Virginia from 9 to 10, West Virginia from 3 to 4, and 
Wisconsin from 8 to 9. The losses will be as follows : 
Maine from 5 to 4, New Hampshire from 3 to 2, and 
Vermcnt from 3 to 2. 


The necessity for the creation of a new navy is 
generally admitted, but there is great diversity of 
opinion as to the manner in which the result should 
be secured. The protection of our extended sea coast, 
the number and wealth of our seaport towns, the 
growing complexity of our commercial relations, and 
the hope that at no distant day there will be another 
American commerce to be cared for, make the sup- 
port of an efficient navy a matter of common pru- 
dence. A meeting was held last week in the office 
of Secretary Hunt for the purpose of considering the 
best methods of developing a new navy. Seoretary 
Hunt presided, a number of leading naval officers, the 
members of the Advisory Board, and the Congressional 
Committee on Naval Affairs were present. Admiral 
Porter made a long address urging the construction 
first of large, swift steamers. As illustrating the 
value of this class of vessels he cited the results 
which followed the hasty construction by the 
Government of a fleet of similar ships at atime in 
the late war when there was danger that England 
would assume an attitude of active hostility. He 
thought the preparation of the fleet had an impor- 
tant bearing in modifying the action of the English 
Government, Large, swift steamers are of great im- 
portance in protecting distant commerce and are 
specially serviceable in destroying the commerce of 
an enemy. The subject of armor for vessels of war 
was discussed, with substantial agreement that while 
ironclads are necessary for harbor defense and as con- 
voys, and should be built atfan early date, they are not 
so important in the immediate future of the navy as 
the vessels already described. The sentiment of the 
meeting was unanimous in favor of the use of steel 
as building material, as opposed to iron, and the 
opinion seemed to be that it would be better to build 
the ships by private contract, as the Government 
navy yards entirely lack the appliances necessary for 
the construction of iron or steel vessels, As a result 
of this meeting Congressional action may be looked 
for ata near date. A large appropriation of money 
will probably be made, and the naval authorities will 
endeavor to embody the latest results of naval war- 
fare and experiment in the construction of the new 
vessels. 


Ex-Senator Gordon of Georgia has been making a 
speech before the members of the Mississippi legis- 
lature, which ought to be widely read throughout 
the South, As the testimony of a very intelligent 
observer it is valuable ewidence of progress in the 
Southern States. Gen. Gordon hits the nail om the 
head when he says ‘‘that the era of political agita- 
tion has passed, to be succeeded by an era of in- 
dustrial progress ;” and he is undoubtedly right in 
his assumption that ‘‘a day of prosperity has come 
for the South such as that section has never known 
before,” ‘‘The North with its unparalleled material 


development and ite 

ready to delve in your mines, build your furnaces, 
construct your railways, erect your factories, spin 
your cotton, convert your timber into implements of 
husbandry, that they and you may be united to 
make this Southern country what nature intended it, 
the richest and most productive country in the 
world.” The only obstacle in the path of this prog- 
ress is plainly pointed out by Gen. Gordon: “I 
know whereof I affirm when I declare that it is more 
difficult to secure capital with a promise of twelve 


per cent in Southern enterprises, than to secure its’ 


investment in Northern industries with a profit of 
less than one-half that amount.” The ‘‘ Evening 
Post" indicates three things necessary to remove 
this feeling from the minds of Northern capital- 
ists: an assurance of such political and social 
stability as will prevent any disturbance of the 
labor system or arbitrary denial of rights to Nor- 
thern capital; assurance that principles of finan- 
cial obligation in the South will not differ from those 
prevailing in the North; and that the Southern peo- 
ple shall discard the idea that the investment of the 
Northerner in Southern enterprises is an investment 
of foreign money which may be burdened with ex- 
traordinary taxation. The prospects of the South 
were never so good as to-day, and if sound political 
and finaneial primciples are only adhered to there is 
no reason why Gen. Gordon’s prediction should not 
be verified. 


The destruction of the business part of Haverhfil, 
the prosperous town on the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road, thirty-two miles uorth of Boston, last Friday 
night, adds another to the growing list of disastrous 
fires which have reduced the wealth of the country 
and laid heavy burdeas upon the insurance compa- 
nies during the past twelve months. The manufac- 
ture of shoes was the principal business interest of 
this town, the product from this source alone 
amounting last year to over $12,000,000—eighty per 
cent. of the total business revenue of the place. On 
Friday night an over-heated stove in a factory ignited 
the adjacent woodwork, the building caught fire, the 
flames spread so rapidly that the efforts of the Fire 
Department were entirely unavailing, and seventy- 
three blocks and buildings were destroyed, 300 busi- 
ness firms burned out, 2,500 persons thrown out of 
employment; involving a total loss of $2,000,000. 
Out of nearly 100 shoe and leather concerns in the 
city only three escaped. To this record of disaster 
must be added the loss of at least three lives, and 
possibly more. Our cities must choose between the 
enforced erection of comparatively fire-proof build- 
ings or the support of large and efficient Fire Depart- 
ments. In Haverhill neither of these elements of 
safety had been secured. The preparations to meet 
a fire were entirely inadequate, afd in this, as in 
many other cases, the conflagration burned itself 
out. It is another illustration of that unwise econ- 
omy which saves the penny at the expense of the 
pound. 

The Tory section of the Conservative party, which 
hates Mr. Gladstone with all the bitterness of a per- 
sonal animosity, under the leadership of Lord Salis- 
bury is endeavoring to block the successful 
working of the Land act in Ireland by an attack on 
the Irish policy of the Cabinet. A motion has been 
made in the House of Lords for the appointment of 
a committee to investigate the working of the Land 
act, and this motion is understood to be an attempt 
to obstruct and retard the settlement of contested 
cases before the courts, and so embarrass the Govern- 
ment. Lord Salisbury is attempting to reach 


this end by arousing the class feeling of the 


Irish landlords and appealing to the prejudices and 
interests of the same class in England. To 
bring the Land Commissioners, who are now sitting 
in Ireland to determine cases of disputed rents, to 
London, to be examined by a Parliamentary commit- 
tee, would practically suspend the operation of the 
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Land act in Ireland and re-open the whole question. 
Mr, Gladstone’s frankness has been again displayed | tri 
by his declaration during the pagt week that decen- 
tralization of power ought to be the policy of Barlia- 
ment, so far as itean be brought about consistently 

with the supremacy of the Government ; and that 
when the Trish have prepared’ feasible scheme of lo- 
cal administration it ought to be frankly considered, 
not as a step toward the dismemberment of the 
empire but as a step toward the further improve- 
ment of the government. This language has been 
construed to favor home rule, and violent criticisms 
immediately followed Mr. Gladstone’s speech ; but 
upon examination it appears that he has already 
made the same declaration several times before, aud 
that it is substantially. the attitude of intelligent 
Liberals generally. Indications now point to the 
success of the Government in carrying the new rules 
of procedure in the House of Commons, 


The movement of Austrian troops to the southeast 
cedntinues to attract attention in Europe, and is taken 
as indieation of a determination on the part of Austria 
to possess herself more thoroughly of the spoils 
which fell t6 her share under the Berlin treaty, and 


to extend her territoryin the direction of the Bal-‘ 


kans. The revolt against conscription in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina described in these columns several 
weeks ago can hardly render necessary the employ- 
ment of such a large force as is being dispatched 
from Vienna. The insurrection is important rather 
from the difficulty of conquering the sturdy native 
inhabitants of an almost inaccessible country than 
on account of its extent or the number of men en- 
gaged in it, and while it will undoubtedly require 
the use of a considerable force and the expenditure 
of a great deal of money to subdue the insurgents, 
it is not generally believed that the steady movement 
of Austrian troops is directed solely to this end. 
Officers of the highest grade have been sent to the 
front and, after the usual Austrian fashion, news- 
papers have been cut off from all communication, 60 
far as possible, with’ the scene of action. Mr. Free- 
man, the English historian, has written a letter to 
the ‘‘ Nation,” in which he gives a brief history of 
Austrian rule in the southeast of Europe, and char- 
acterizes it as the meanest of petty tyrannies. The 
Dalmatians, although few in number, taking advan- 
tage of their numerous inaccessible retreats in the 
mountains, successfully resisted conscription in 1869. 
The Turk, Mr. Freeman declares, robs and murders 
when the fit is on him, but there are intervals when 
he leaves his victims alone. The Austrian never 


goes to such lengths as the Turk, but on the other 


hand he never stops. The result of this incessant 
tyranny is the revolt of a considerable part of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 


The new Suffrage bil) has passed both Houses of 
the Italian Parliament end is awaiting the royal 
assent. ‘This measure, which has already been de- 
scribed in these columns, makes every man who is 
able to read and write an elector, thus making a ru- 
dimentary education the only qualification for the 
exercise of the right of suffrage. The principal 
difficulty heretofore in Italy has been the lack of 
popular interest in politics, and if the extension of 
the right of yoting shall enlist the co-operation af 
the people at large more generally it will mark a 
great advance in the development of political insti- 
tutions in that country. The Ministry are pressing 
a second measure, which would establish the same 
principle in voting the defeat of which in France 


has lately thrown Gambetta out of office. It was 


supposed that the rejection of the Scrutin de liste 
scheme in France would result in its withdrawal by 
the Italian Prime Minister, but he seems to be urg- 
ing it with increasing vigor and it is generally be- 
lieved that it will be adopted by a small majority. 


THE PEACE OF LENT. 


RAVELERS in Italy not many years ago saw a 
strange transformation in the great cities be- 
tween the eve and the morning of Ash Wednesday. 
They saw at nightfall and on to midnight streets 
thronged with gay revelers—grotesque masks ming- 
ling in merry crowds, prince and peasant, rich and 
poor, elbowing each other in a wild chase for pleas- 
ure—the tide of merriment rising higher and higher 
until at the sudden stroke of a bell on the midnight 
air thie whole pageant vanished on the instant: gay 
revelers rushed homeward, flowers and decorations 
disappeared from windows and overhanging bal- 
conies, and the dawn of the Lenten season found the 


streets deserted 


_ in dot ay write and as 


uid troops of gay ievds, a fair 
outlook info the coming years ; to-morrow there will 
be the silamice of deserted rooms, the petals of dead 
flowars car) esky trodden under foot, the solitude of 


the aitgfous straining of eyed that ldok into 


a darkened future. Lent comes to all, whether 


they will or not ; cames to the inner life not less cer- | 


tainly than the procession of the months brings it to 
the thought and sight of the chureh. The great ex- 
perience of solitude, self-denial and struggle which 
it recalls in the career of One who bore our sorrows 
and carried our griefs is repeated in every personal 
history. There comes an hour when aX the familiar 
paths of pleasure and of business are empty, when 
all masks are torn off, and the soul faces its God and 
its destiny in silence and solitude, 

The life that was crowded with ambitions, activi- 
ties, hopes, pleasures, works, is suddenly deserted, 
and the soul is alone with its griefs or its sins. That 
is a supreme hour in any career: to come out of 
that desert place as Christ came from the Judean 
solitude is to face the world with aserene faith, a peace 
past finding out; to come out of it beaten by temp- 
tation is to sink lower and lower in the scale of life, 
to part one by one with the heavenly gifts of oppor- 
tunity which every day holds out, to drift and sink 
at last in the overmastering current of evil. Blessed, 
indeed, are the Lenten days, which empty life of its 
pleasures that the voice of conscience may be heard 
once more, that love and faith and the consciousness 
of one’s own possibilities of goodness and greatness 
may come trooping back and take their places as 
dear companions. 

There is no peace for the seeker after pleasure so 
sweet as that which succeeds the bitterness of the 
moment when he discovers how frail and hollow all of 
his possessions are, and reaches out after higher 
things ; no peace so deep as that of the sinful one 
whose sins have found him out and revealed at once 
their corruption and his degradation, and who, cast- 
ing aside all thought of self, opens his soul tothe touch 
of the Healer. It is profoundly true, as Mr. Brooks has 
said, that the only way to flee from God is to flee into 
him. Noman can sell himself so entirely that the voice 
of his inner life will not sometimes pierce him to the 
heart and make all his pursuits and gains a mockery. 
No one can gather such treasures of pleasant things 
with which to shut out care and sorrow that a sud- 
den blast of trouble may not scatter them to the 
winds. And there is no way in which the Heavenly 
Father shows his love more tenderly than in these 
hard and bitter experiences. He will not suffer the 
son to become a servant to any master without bring- 
ing to his memory his birthright ef freedom, recol- 
lections of youthful aspirations, old hopes and aims; 
visions of a higher life mingle with and embitter 
the life that is mean or sordid or slothful. 

The Lenten season makes room for holy thoughts 
and earnest questions; it invites to solitude and 
prayer, that the soul may find itself once more amid 
the pleasures, the sins or the cares of life; and, hav- 
ing found itself, find also the God whom it was made 
to serve, and in whose service alone it finds rest and 
peace. 


IS SKEPTICISM INCREASING? 


HE Hebrew preacher who‘flourished 2,858 years 
ago declared that certain persons were then 
asking : ‘‘ What is the cause that the former days 
were better than these?” The Roman poet Horace, 
living 1,000 years later, mourns in the same spirit the 
degeneracy of his times, and looks with fond regret 
back to a fancied golden age in the past. And to- 
day many excellent souls, following this natural 
tendency to exalt the days of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne” at 
the expense of the present, are making themselves 
unhappy over the alleged exceptional prevalence 
and power of infidelity. The spread of atheistic 
materialism especially is said to be as unprecedented 
as itis alarming. Nay, if all the Jeremiahs wailing 
over the apostasy of modern times are true prophets 
the Church of God has been caught as never before 
in the maelstrom of doubt, and is in imminent peril 
of going down amid the irresistible currents of 
skepticism that are sweeping onward to the vortex of 
despair. 

There are many, however, who do not share in these 
fears, nor admit the so-called facts out of which they 
spring. Granting that there is a good deal of skepti- 
cism, and lamenting its disastrous influence on public 
morals, ours is far from being the worst of ages. 
The historical scholar cannot fail to recall many 
periods when error was more general and stronger 


than it is teday. In 1625, for example; Mersenne 


re 
sk olnsters of | declaréd that there were 50,000 @theists in Paris 


dlone ; and amother tells us that the mst popular 
verses;then sung werg the following from Oyrano : 
“Une heure apres la mort notre Ame évannouig, 
Bera ce qu'elle ctait heure ? 
Which may be translated 
‘* An hour after death, our soul, released from earth, 
Will be just what it was an hou®before its birth. ” 

This vast army of atheists was probably consider- 
ably greater in proportion to the population belong- 
ing to Paris 260 years ago than the number of athe- 
ists there now; nor would the populace of this 
frivolous city be likely to find in 1882 its favorite 
song in words that celebrate the annilulation of the 
soul, and of consequence the non-existence of Deity. 
More than one hundred years later, and just preced- 
ing the Revolution, the condition of France was still 
more dreadful, ‘The public unbelief seems at that 
epoch to have been tuairly reflected in a promis- 
cuous dinner-party of seventeen persons gath- 
ered to welcome Davil Hume, every one of 
whom boasted in the title of atheist. The 
shallow but plausible arguments of Thomas 
Paine were universally read and admired. Lyman 
Beecher has left us in a few words a graphic picture 
of his power. ‘‘ That was the day,” hesays, of the 
infidelity of the Tom Paineschool. Boysthatdressed 
flax in the barn, as I used to, read Tom Paine, and 
believed him.” And, as might have been predicted 
from such a force at work among boys, a tidal wave 
of doubt soon swept over the land, invading even our 
seats of learning that have generally been regarded 
as the bulwarks of Christian evidences. When 
President Dwight went to Yale College in 1795 he 
found ‘the college church dead.”” Out of one hun- 
dred and ten students, only one would remain on 
communion Sunday to partake of the Lord’s supper, 
What a dismal spectacle of utter loneliness, and one 
might almost add of dark despair for Christ's 
kingdom in this great institution is here presented. 

Nor is thisall. Most, if not all, the members of the 
senior class entered the lists as champions of infi- 
delity by arguing, in a class-room debate, against the 
Scriptures as the Word of God; while both in Yale 
and Harvard the students deemed it an honor to 
nickname themselves after Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, and other noted French and 
English skeptics. Of course, their morals suffered 
the degradation of their belief, or rather unbelief. 
Thought and conduct go hand in hand. Dr. Beecher 
adds, ‘‘ Rowdies were plenty. Wine and liquors 
were kept in many rooms. Intemperance, profan- 
ity, gambling and licentiousness were common,”’ 
When it is remembered that these were the choice 
youths from all portions of the country, that they 
came from among the best families, and reflected 
their home training, the thought of their condition 
was certainly depressing and the outlook dismal. 

But the Christian religion has revolutionized both 
of these institutions, and is accepted to-day by the 
intellects and affections of the majority of their 
students. What a splendid Christian progress fills 
the gap between the presidencies of Jefferson and 
Garfield! Jefferson has the reputation of having 
been an infidel, if not an atheist outright; while 
Garfield, by his intelligent and strong convictions of 
Christian truth, his unostentatious but fervent piety, 
his habitual prayerfulness, frankness in discussing 
religious topics, guileless sincerity and victorious 
faith, has from his position’as chief magistrate of the 
nation preached Christ as the true life and joy of 
the soul to grander multitudes scattered over all the 
globe than it was ever given a mortal before to in- 
fluence at one time. Noris there to-day any bitter and 
aggressive hostility against the ministry and church 
officers such as Dr, Alexander shows, in his Life of 
of Wm. Tennent, prevailed during the career of that 
godly preacher. Secular journalism has immensely 
changed for the better in its treatment of religious 
topics. Toward Christ and his truth it is far more 
respectful in tone, as well as more fair and just in 
its judgments of his representatives, 

But are not rationalism and materialism gaining 
ground, nevertheless? On the contrary, indications 
are not lacking that they are on the wane. This is 
shown in an excellent article by Joseph Cook, in the 
‘* Bibliotheca Sacra,” to be the case in Germany. And 
the testimony is as general as it is authoritative, 
coming as it does from Professors Tholuck at Halle, 
Dorner at Berlin, Christlicb at Bonn, Kahnis at 
Leipzig, and Dr. Swartz, the court preacher at Gotha. 
The greatness of the change in public sentiment is 
evinced by the fact that ‘‘in 1826, at Halle, all the 
students except five, who were the only ones that 
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belived in the Deity of our Lord, and all the prefes- 
sors of the university united in a petition against 
Tholack’s appointment solely on the ground of his 
evangelical belief; while in 1870 a vast number of 
the ablest and most influential thinkets of Germany 
assembled to honor this noble and snecessful ex- 
pounder of the faith ouce delivered to the saints. 
Nothing could prove more emphatically the tremen- 
duous reaction against rationalism and materialism. 
Nor is it otherwise in onr own country. In saying 
this we rely, of course, upou wise and sagacious 
witnesses ; and the witnesses are all the better if 
summoned from ranks that are never suspected of an 
undue bias toward orthodoxy. Mr. George Ripley, 
hardly less known asa calm and philosophic observer 
than as an accomplished literary critic, said not long 
before his death that materialism had during 
the last few decades been steadily and surely 
declining, and that science was becoming ever 
more ready to confess the spirittmd and immortal na- 
ture of the soul as well as more Lumble and reverent 
toward God. And Mr. Frothingham now asserts 
that the orthodox churches have grown stronger 
rather than weaker during the last twenty years. 
But the best test is the unparalleled public interest 
felt in the Word of God. Never before have the 
Scriptures been so eagerly read nor so illuminated 
with learned comment. ‘The zeal of scholars in dis- 
covering, collating aad translating manuscripts of the 
Bible is only equaled by the desire of the masses who 
demand millions of the New Revision in a single day, 
Altogether the outlook is hopeful. 


~— - - - -~ 


NOTES. 


A secular editor, taking bis text from Mr. Gladden’s reeent 
article, discusses in our columns this week the topic of ** Re- 
ligion in Secular Journalism,” urying the reiigious editors of 
secular newspapers greater cilige ce in the use of their 
opportunities for good; Professor Hl. H. Boyesen tella the 
story of the Introduction of Cdristianity into Iceland, as 
it is related in one of the old savas; Dr. James M. Ludlow in- 
terprete from the scenery of the Isle of Patmos, as he saw it 
himeclf last year, some of the poetical linagery of the Apoea- 
lypsee. Inthe Young Folks, Gen. O. ©. lloward narrates an 
incident of child life, Mr. Bushnell gives 


anecdote of a remarkable dow, and Mr. 8. H. 


an interceting 
Chapin, Jr., 
continues his Pictures of Great Men. A tender poem by 
Chariotte Fiske Bates commemorates the firet birthday of 
the oct Longfellow’s grandson and, incideutally, the berth. 
day of the poet himself. A letter upon FEogilsh political 
problems comes to u3 aeroes the water from the editor-in- 
chief. 

Charitable work can take no more fruitful and promising 
direction than the building of decent homes for workinemer. 
The tenement-houee system in this city grows every year 
more pernicious to health and morals, and there are thou- 
sands of intelligent people who daily pass blocks of bouses 
without the slightest kuowledyze of iidescribable lLorrors of 


| 


— 


foul living which are perpetuated within their walls. Phe | 


company of business men \ 
Improvement of Workingmen’s Homes in this e't 
showed their business savacity in dealing with a pressing 
and difficult problem. They propose to lense clusters of 
tenement houres on a long term; to thoroughly clcan, drain, 
hight and otherwise improve these tenements; to place them 
in charge of superintendents, who shall sec that the tenants 
keep the buildings clean and observe vece esury 
rules. Four or five such houses will accomedate one bun- 
dred families under charge of a competent superintendert, 
and it is thought that the rental cfm be so recuced as to 
bring these desirable quarters within reach of workingmen 
upon very moderate pay. If some of our great capitalists 
who are looking about for means of investing their enormous 
fortunes would take little lees selfieh view of life, and be 
Willing to reduce somewhat the return upon their mvest- 
ments for the suke of helping their fellowmen toward a more 
decent and healthful living, they would find a noble tield in 
the direction of improved tencwent houres. 


ho organized the Seciety for the 
recent!y 


Henceforth whenever a New Yorker wishes a hyperbole 
for extravagance of lauguage let bim not dare to go ontside 
his own State. The speeches at the Lineol: Ciub must be 
awarded the palm for ihe must aspiring eloguence which bas 
yet been produced in this couutry. Mr. Conkling has cer- 
tainly need to regret the oratorical abilities of his friends. 
Dr. Newman declared ‘‘ that his (Conkling’s) name will live 
when the bronze hus melted and the marble crumbled and 
the canvas faded away; that it will live. in short, while the 
ftars shine.” The New York statesman, he added ‘is a 


majestic mode) of a man—a man of nore than Attle elo- 1 


quence and more t! an Korman lowic;’’ and then, aa if this 
were not enough, Mr. Foster goes on to say that ** Mr. 
Coskiing never spoke within the walls of any Lailding —a 
hation were his audituis and the world bis admirers; his 
krandeur awed the thousands; his logic couvineed the mill- 
ions, and his eloquence charmed all mankind. Ibe will be 
known as the grandest son of the grandest State in the 
gTandest Union God’s eun ever kissed with its loveliness.” 
This sort of stuff is enough to wake one ashamed of our 


| 


public men, and we quote it as an example of everything that 
ought to be shunned in oratory. 


It is significant that the Russian Ambassador in England, 
acting under instructions from his government, declined to 
transmit tothe Emperor a memorial from the Jews in that 
cotntry in behalf of their oppressed brethren in Russia. The 
memorial, which isin every way respectful, seta forth the 
miseries which bave befallen their brethren, the still more 
deplorable res nits to be feared from the Commissions appointed 
Ly the government, and implores the Emperor to give equal 
rights tothe millions of loyal Jewish subjects who in their 
dread emergency look up to him for leave to live with home 
and hearth secure from violence. This appeal was signed 
and presented in person by Sir N. M. de Rothschild, chair- 
man of the Committee. Why should the government give 
instructions that euch a memorial be refused? Why not 
order it tranamitted, and if it seems to merit no notice, deal 
with it accordingly ? It looks as if the government wonld give 
the world tounderstand that it is indifferent to the barbarities 
of itesubjecta. The new Tzar, eucceeding to the throne as he 
did in the time of sore distress and peril, had the sympathy 
of the whole world. It isa pity that he should forfeit any 
of this humane and kindly feeling by neglecting a splendid 
opportunity to rebuke that cruelty which is equally detest- 
able whether it take revenge on rulers or subjects. 


Yale College loses a warm and valued friend in the death 
of Mr. Joseph E. Sheflield. Mr. Sh: tlicld was the representa- 
tive of a noble type of American manhood; clear, vigorous 
and keen in business methods, he united with fine practical 
abilities that sense of the largeness of life and that power of 
looking beyond his own sphere of work which belong to so 


American men of fortune. His donatio»s to educational 


purposes exceed $650,000. The scientific school which bears 
his name will be a lasting monument of his wise and generous 
provision for the educational necessities of the day. His 
inunificence placed it on a foundation so ample and secure 
that it has been able to take the highest rank among institu- 
tions of ite kind. No gift was ever solicited from Mr. Shef- 
field; his contributions were made froth time to time out of 
his own generous purpose, and as the result of thoughtful 
survey of the needs and work of the institution. 


It is a great pity that the Senate rejected the proposition 
to allow each Senator a clerk. It ought to have been passed, 
and probably would have been had not the Senators feared 
that their constituents would regard it as an extravagance; 
but sv long as these same constituents see fit to use the time 
and strength of their representatives by loading them with all 
sorts of private business it is no more than fair that they 
should pay for it. As a matter of justice, let every Senator 
and every Representative have as many clerks as he needs to 
file away applications for office, to huut up information in 
the various departments, to look up and put in proper form 
private claime, to anewer begging letters, to receive visitors, 
and to perform generally all these utterly upealled-for but 
very onerous services which the people of the United States 
now eee fit to impose on their Congressmen. 


Economy in municipal admioistration cannot be too 
strougly urged, but it may be applied jn the wrong depart- 
ments. There ought to be no false economy in the matter of 
provision for the teaching ef the children in the public 
echools. A recent report of the Superintendent of Schools 
in this city shows that nearly 10,000 children were anable to 
vain admission to the public schools last vear on account of 
lack of room, and a petition to the Mayor of Brooklyn from 
the Central Grammar School discloses the fact that each 
pupil has ouly four square fect of floor and fifty cubic feet of 
air. It is evidemt that the schools in both cities are over- 
crowded aud imperfectly ventilated. Any economy in either 
of these directions is the worst sort of wastefulness. 


The Jatest victim of popular passion is that hitherto inno- 
cent vebicle, the ** bob-tail"’ car. For some unknown reason 
this cquipage has excited the popular wrath in several cities, 
and its oppenents have even gone eo far as to treat it as a& 
mouopolist, by forming protective associations against it. 
At the first glance it looks as if this agitation indicated either 
a luck of energy or a lack of honesty on the part of the 
patrons of this car. Passengers ought to have vitality 
enough to deposit their fare in a box and honesty enough to 
do without the supervision of @ conductor. 


Mr. Lowell, with his usual good taste. has made the sug- 
yestion that one of the seven stained glass windows to be 
placed in the Chapter House at Westminster Abbey ae a 
memorial to Dean Stanley be purchased with money raised 
in this country. Dean Stanley has raised the funds for one 
window, and Queen Victoria has givin the amount necessary 
for another. Dean Stanley's memory ia honored by a host 
in this country who will gladly give the $5,000 necessary to 
secure the window. Subscriptions may be sent to the Rey. 
Arthur Brooks, 200 Madison Avenne, New York City. 


It is rather discouraging to discover occasional indications 
of the approach of another Presidential campaign. Mr. Til- 
den is evidently being politically resuscitated, aud is etil! 
ready to lead where any dare follow. What a tive thing it 
would be if the two parties would only agree to excommuni- 
cate a considerable number of their leaders, so that the army 
of worn-out hacks might marched off into o> 
scurity and épace given for new and living men! 

Those people who comforted themselves with the thought 
that all danger of an immediate termination of terrestial 
affairs was st an end, with the non-fulfliment of Mother 


Shipten’s prophecy last winter, have committed the folly of 
crowing before they are out of the woods; for now comes 
Mr. Proctor and declares that in 1897 an immense body 
will fall into the sun, and cause that luminary to break out 
in an intensity of heat which will probably prove fatal to all 
life on chis planet. This is a staggering blow to real estate, 
which was just beginning to look up. 


The death of Ko Kun Hua, the professor of Chinese at 
Harvard College, is a sad ending of the first attempt to 
establish a department for the study of Chinese literature in 
that institution. The Professor, although he had few pupils, 
was, it is said, a man of the highest intelligence and of fine 
powers as a teacher. 


Another triumph is to be recorded for the eause of estheti- 
cism. A London newspaper declares that Prince Leopold 
has been appointed a colonel in the English army in order 
that he may be married in a becoming uniform. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply et...°r 


through the colnmnes of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly aa practicable. } 


[I sce in H. W. Beecher’s Lecture-room Talk for Friday before 
Christmas that Christ was not ordained. Now I have read that John’s 
baptism of Christ was his ordination. If you should have any tracts 
on the subject I would be thankful for one. hk. 8. 

Jobn baptized with water those who confessed their eine. 
Ile, therefore, at first refused to baptize Jesus because he 
Was sinless. But Jesus was the sin-bearer for men. He 
assumed our sinful character, so far as its responsibilites 
were concerned. He, therefore, as the typical sinner, in- 
sisted upon the propriety of his being baptized by John, say- 
ing, **Thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” Thus 
the baptisin of Jesus was rather his formal enrolment among 
men than his ordination to ecclesiastical ottice above them. 
The descent of the Spirit upon him inethe form of \the dove 
might be figuratively called his ordination, or\ rather 
Lis designation from heaven as the Messiah. Brat our 
Lord seems to have been scrupulous to avoid anything “ike 
an ceclesiast'cal ordination to the office of preacher. He was 
not even @ priest, ascribe, a doctor of the law, or an ascetic 
like John. But in garb and mode of life he appeared only 
asacommon layman. He emphasized the dignity of the 
priesthood of sanctified humanity as above any that could 
be conferred by rank. 


1. Do you know of any eystem of heating dwe'lings by4vhich a 
ema!l house is heated either by steam pipes or hot-air pipes from the 
kitchen range, or at least could have halls and bath-room so heated” 
We have heard of such, but knowno firm er address. 2% I4 there 
any form of electric lamps for small houses ? Mra. E. A. I. 

1. There are several firms in New York who manufacture 
ranges with heating attachment. The National Stove and 
Furnace Works, 259 and 241 Water St.; J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, 88 Beekinan St.; Richardson, Boynton & Co., 252 
and 254 Water St.; all of New York. 2. To light a house 
with electricity requires either steam or water power, and 
would be very expensive unless several families in the 
sume town should agree toitsuse. The expense of fitting a 
house for the electric light is no greater than fitting for gas. 
The cost depends on the style of fixtures and whether the 
wires are exposed or covered. The custof lighting is no 
greater. The best plan is to write to the Edison Company 
for Isolated Lighting, 65 Fifth Ave., N. Y., giving the num- 
ber and size of rooms which you wish to light, and the num- 
ber of lights, cither oil or gas, which you are using at 
present. 

I want a brief history of religious wars and persecations. 

‘Conflicts of Christianity with Tleatheniem,” by Dr. Ger- 
hard Ulhorn, price #250, published by Seripner, 745 
Broadway, N. Y.. would be of great assistance to you; also 
* Rise of the Huguenots in France."’ Professor Henry Baird. 
2 vols, $5, published by same house. ‘* Green's History of 
the English People,” 4 vols., 72.50 each, pablished by Har- 
pers, and “‘ Froude’s History of England” will give many 
facte. ‘* Nineteen Christian Centuries in Outline,” by Lewis 
O. Thompson, published by A. Craig & Co., Chic 1zo, will be 
useful for your purpose. ‘Events and Epoch in Religious 
History, by James F. Clark, published by Osgood & Co., 
Boston, Mase., #3 00, is a valnable work. Moshcim’s 
tory of Christianity,” 2 yols., 26, will aid youin your proposed 
study. 


you please explain In your colufmn for Inquiring Friends, 
verse 15 0f Hebrews xt. 7? 

(an that be justly quoted to prove the transmigcation of souls? 
Ie there an eternity behind as well ar before us? An carly anewer 
wil. oblige, Keepectfiutly, M. T. 

The statement that “ they might have had opportunity to 
bave returned,” shows conclusively that the cquotry referred 
to could not have been any pre-existent spiritual condition ; 
for we have no opportunity to revisit the scenes oNgur aute- 
natal being, if any euch ecenes ever had existence Outside 
the dreams of Pythagoras. The country is evidently that 
from which they came voluntarily, and to which they could 
return whenever they wanted to, viz., Mesopotamia. 


--—- 


R. M. 8.—The aucients believed the orange branch’ had 
the gift of divination ; that by holding it clos to the ground 
it had the power of detect'mg the presence of precious 
metals. Powers probably made use of this legend when he 
placed the orange branch in the bands of his ideal tigure of 
California, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in this 
city. The statue of Cyparissus, in the Lenox Library, rep- 
resents a youth of Cea who was much loved by Apollo. 
Cyparissus accidentally killed bis favorite gazelle, and 
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grieved ro immoderately that he was changed into a cypress 
tree by the gods. The statue represents Cyparissus at the 
moment of the death of the gazelle. 


A. J. B.—The following works will give full information 
concerning the history of the Georges: ‘‘ Historical Sketch 
wf George II.,” by Mrs. Oliphant; 2 vols. ‘*‘ Memoirs of 
George II,” by John, Lord Hervey. ‘‘ George IIL.,” by J. H. 
Jessie, 8 vols.; $16. ‘* George III., Ilis Court and Family," 
2 vols; 2.08. ‘‘George IV.,” by the Rev. George Croly ; 
7c. ‘Life of George IV.,” by Percy Fitzgerald; $2. Any 
of the book dealers will fill yonr orders. 


EK. 8. CLranx.—The government does not become liable for 
the money inclosed in a registered letter; that is, if the let- 
ter is lost the government will not refand the money. The 
security of the system lies in the fact that the postal laws 
are so exact in the sending of registered matter throngh the 
mails that loss is almost an impossibility, if the regulat’ons 
are complied with by the sender. 


Where can one obtain traneparencies for windows in imitation of 
etained glass ? M. A. L. 

At the establishment of 8. Van Campen, 27 Warren Street, 
New York. Send for deecriptive pamphiet on ‘‘ Diaphanic 
Tiles; What they Arc, and How they May be Used.” 


I noticed in your paper of Febraary 2nd, under Seience and Ar’, 
something new in Interiof Decoration knewn ae Lincrusta Walton. 
I desire to obtain further information on this eubject,. Can yon 
ixform me where I can obtain it? 

Yours truly, J. L. McK. 

The address of the Lincrusta Walton Company, which is 
also the headquarters of the general coneulting represesenta- 
tive of the Englieh, French and American Companies, Mr. 
John Robinson Whiticy, is No. 41 Union Square, New York. 


What was the surneme of Elizabeth, Queen of Great Britain? 
J. Jd. 
The surname of Queen Elizabeth was Tudor. She was the 
last of the name who cccupied the throne of England. The 
first was Henry VII. 


Mrs F.N. C.—If you will read Mrs. Il. W. Beccher's 
article, ‘‘ Train up a Child in the Way he Should Go,” you 
will find an anewer to your question. The lack of just the 
training advocated by that article is the cause of much of the 
disrespect and irreverence manifested by the young people 
of to-day. 


C. M. F.— Lucius R. Paige's ‘‘Commcntaries on the New 
Testament’ comprise 6 vols. Price $1 each. Sold by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, 753 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. G. H.—Dr. Abbott's Commenary on Mark is published 
by A. 8. Barnes & Co., in one volame with the commentary 


on Luke, price #1 75 i 


H. E. Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnol,” 
by Dean Stanley, is pulisbed by Scribner, 745 Broadway, 
N.Y. Price #2 530. 


READER OF THE CueistIAx Unton.—More definite infor- 
mation will be needed before we can find the sermon you 
wiab. 


R. M. Parx.—‘‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations” is 
published by 1. K Funk & Co., New York. 


E. M.—‘*Smith’s Ciasreical Dictionary is the best. Har- 
pers publish an abridged edition for #1 25. 


Baran L. F.—Your question on setenography was anewered 
in The Christian Union, Jan. 26-h. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 
[EDITORLAL CORRESPONDENCE | 


ARLIAMENT nneets next week ; with its meeting 

English politics properly begin. I propose in 

this letter to give the readers of The Christian Union a 

brief summary of the principal questions likely to oc- 

cupy the attention of the Eaglish public for the next 

few months, by way of making more intelligible the 
often enigmatical] cablegrams. 

1. Mr. Bradlaugh will present himself at the opening 
of Par ia nent to take his oath and his seat. It is ex- 
pected that the Conservatives will introduce a resolu- 
tion, founded on Mr. Bradlaugh’s ‘notorious and avowed 
contempt for the oath, refusing him his seat. I shall 
not venture to predict the result, because your readers 
will know what the result is before they can read my 
prediction. But they should understand that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s admission would mean a very decided vic- 
tory for radical Liberal principles, while his rejection 
would not mean a decided Liberal defeat. For Mr. 
Bradlaugh has nade his ostentatious atheism peculiarly 
offensive to Englishmen, and has fairly earned their 
contempt as well by retracting his first bold refusal to 
take the oath; a retraction which savors of a politi- 
cian’s cowardice—of all sins the worst in the eyes of a 
true Britain. A good story is told of him, worth re- 
peating here, as illustrating both the want of confi- 
dence of his own followers in him and the mc thods of 
an English political meeting. He was speaking, not 
long ago, in Birmingham, and undertook to quote, or 
read, the story of Balaam and his ass. One of his 
atheistic followers thought heJquoted it unfairly, and 
called out to him across the hall, ‘‘I wish you would 
read that story again, Mr. Bradlaugh,‘I don’t think you 
read it right.” “Yes I did read it right,” retorted 


his interrupter, ‘‘and I wish you'd read it again.” 
‘*No,” replied Mr. B., ‘I shall not read it again; I 
read it right.” His interlocuter persisted: ‘‘I don’t 
think you did read it right; and I wish you'd read it 
again.” ‘‘No!” said Mr. B., by this time thoroughly 
out of patience; ‘I shall not read it again. The 
gentleman ought to know himself how a donkey 
talks.” ‘‘I think 80, too,” retorted the quiek-witted 
interrupter; ‘‘for you never came to Birmingham that 
I didn’t pay thruppence to hear you.” That this 
brought down the house may be readily imagined. 
Whatever disposition Parliament may make of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, I think there is no doubt that his case will 
eventually bring about the abolition of the last 
semblance of a religious test in Great Britain, and the 
enactment of a law opening Parliament to athcists as 
it has already been opened by successive acts to Dis- 
senters, Roman Catholies, Jews and Quakers. 

2. Mr. Bradlaugh disposed of, the first question 
likely to come before Parliament is some new rules 
for the regulation of its own methods of procedure. 
In all our American legislative bodies the majority can 
always, by ordering the previous question, put an end 
both to debates and to amendments on any pending 
question. This power has been sometimes grossly 
abused; but experience has demonstrated that it is 
at times absolutely essential to the expedition or even 
the transaction of public business. The French 
Chambers possess asimilar power. The English House 
of Commons does not. It has heretofore been assumed 
in that body, as in the United States Senate, that the 
members are gentlemen, possessed of at least a moder- 
ate degree of common sense, and a reasonable regard 
for the rights of the majority, and that talking and 
amending will not be resorted to by a factious minority 
merely for the purpose of obstructing the will of the 
party to whom the country has intrusted the govern- 
ment. The Irish members—to do them justice, only 
a portion of them—demonstrated at the last session 
that this is now a mistaken assumption. They de- 
clared their purpose of debating the Irish Land act in- 
definitely ; and this in spite of the fact that it was not 
only framed avowedly in the interest of Ireland, but 
was warmly welcomed by a large proportion of the 
Irish people; and it was an open secret that a few of 
them resolved among themselves to propose perpetual 
amendments—to strike out the letter ‘‘a,” to substi- 
tute “the” for ‘‘a,” to substitute “this” for ‘ the,” 
etc.—until Parliament should be simp!y wearied out. 
Their game was stopp d by a stretch of authority on 
the part of the Speaker of the Ilouse, who foally de- 
clared the debate closed, and put the measure upon 
its pas ‘age in spite of opposition and protest. In this 
course he was sustained by all the Liberals and bya 
considerable portion of the Conservative party. This, 
however, was but a temporary expedient. Mr. 
Gladstone has announced his purpose to bring the 
whole mattcr before Pariiament at the wpening of the 
present session, and ask it to passa rule, or rules, such 
as will give, either to a majority or to two-thirds, the 
power to close debate and cut off amendments. Tuat 
such a rule will be passed by the House is, I thiok, 
quite certain; in what form is quite uncertain. It 
should be added, perhaps, that the House of Commons 
has the Previous Question, but the effect of ordering 
it is directly the reverse of orderingit with us. In 
America a vote ordering the Previous Question brings 
the question then pending before the House for instant 
and final determination. In England it postpones that 
subject indefinitely, lays it on the table, as we should 
say, and sends the House back tothe previous ques- 
tion, that is, to the one that was under consideration 
before the one thus postponed had been taken up. 

8. Local government in E igland is far from perfect- 
ed. Remains of the old centralized imperialism are to 
be seen all over Great Britain. The School Boards 
are elected by the taxpayers of each school district, as 
with us, and generally the Overseers of the Poor, as 
we should call them, are elected by the taxpayers of 
the parish, or union of parishes, a geographical) 
division answering somewhat to ourtownship. But 
other questions involved in local administration in the 
country districts are largely left to magistrates who are 
appointed by the Crown—that is, the Administration 
—and levy the taxes, make the roads, and generally 
perform a considerable sumber of the functions which 
in the State of New York are performed by the Boards 
of Supervisors. The Liberal party propose to leave the 
magistrates to exercise the judicial functions which 
devolve now upon them, but to relieve them of all 
legislative and adotiaistrative functions, and to repose 
the whole administration of county sffiirs in the hands 
of local Boards to be elected by the people. This, you 
will observe, is a movement toward local self-govern- 
ment: it is an indication of one characteristic differ- 
ence between Eoglish and American politics that a 
party in power should deliberately study how to de- 
prive itself of a large and, in the language of American 


politicians, ‘‘veluable patronage,” for the purpose of 


Mr. B. ‘‘No! I don’t think you read it right,” replied 


carrying out consistently a sound political principle. 
The Republican party in our own State of New York 
would imitate this example by framing a well-consid- 
ered bill to extend the right of self-government to the 
people of the city of New York. 

4. The Lendon City Government whl probably be re- 
formed. It needs it almost worse than our New York 
City Government; the organization is, if possible, 
worse; the personel is far better. London is a con- 
glomeration of separate municipalities, comprising a 
combined population ef upwards of four millions of 
people. The City of London, with its Lord Mayor, is 
the core of this great fungoid growth, and contains 
only about a quarter of a million. But it has gathered 
to itself the surrounding boroughs and parishes, each 
inheriting its own methods of administration from the 
past, so that the real London is half a dozen or more 
separate inunicipalities, having nothing in common in 
government and everything in common in life. Oaecf 
the reasons, I believe, why London has been so slow 
to accept the American horse-car, in gencral use in 
Liberal Birmingham and Manchester, and even in Con- 
servative Liverpool, is that the consent of so many 
corporations had to be secured in order to make a con- 
tinuously operating line. There are great guilds in the 
City of London, too, which dite from the time of 
Henry VIIL. or earlier, with extraordinary powers and 
nothing to do, and with extraordinary wealth and no 
occasion to spend it. The Fishmongers, for example, | 
no longer test the fish that are offered for market, and 
the only corporate use they have for their royal endow- 
ment is to give a famous dinner once a year to them- 
selves and some invited guests, and to make provision 
jf any mischance leaves one of their wealthy members 
in poverty. Parliament will probably take the City of 
London in hand before long,and there may be expected 
a bitter cry against the impious hands that dare disturb 
the old landmarks. What form the proposed legisla- 
tion will take I shall not venture to predict; I am only 
sure that its object will be to make one city out of the 
group of cities which is now called London. 

5. Itis probable that the Liberal party will at least 
initiate a movement fr the further extension of the 
suffrage. The conditions of voting in the boroughs 
or towns and in the country are not the same. In the 
towns practically all householders vote; in the 
country only those who own land and rent land of a 
defined and considerable value. The rural laborers 
are thus denied the vote which is given to townsmen 
of the same grade, no wealthier and no more educated. 
I am told by a well-informed Liberal that the immedi- 
ate result of this extension of the suffrage will be to in- 
creage the C onservative vote, and very probably even to 
give a Conservative majority f>r one or two elections ; 
for the rural laborers, like the rural | «ndlords, have 
been long accustomed to reverence the lar. ied gentry, and 
to follow their lead. But Liberals, Ian: bound to say, 
appear to me to have more faith in their principles 
than Republicans do with us, and to be more ready to 
follow them, to whatsoever immediate party disad- 
vantage they may seem to tend. Imagine an American 
Gladstone proposing measures to increase the Irish vote 
in America! 

There will be, of course, a running fire of debate on 
the Irish matter, and perhaps on the Scotch and Eng- 
lish Jand question; but so far as I can learn, in con- 
versation with well-informed Liberal leaders of public 
opinion, there is no definite plan on the part of govern- 
ment of opening either of these questions at the 
present session. Th2 administration is satisfied with 
the powers which it already possesses in Ireland and 
desires no more; and it has enough on its hands in 
settlirg the Irish question without entangling that 
problem by opening a new cam; aigo on landed interest 
in England. and Scotland. dutthe day of that cam- 
paign cannot be far distant, and the final issue cann‘ |, 
Ithink, be doubtful; namely, theabolition from govern. 
ment of all class privilege; the sweeping away of the 
last vestiges of feudalism engrafted by William the 
Conqueror from Normandy on the free Anglo-Saxon 
constitution; the abolition or still further limitation of 
the right of entail, by which the owner of real estate 
determines its use and enjoyment long after he js in 
his grave; and the protection of tenants who have 
now to rely for the protection of their interests wholly 
on that chivalrous interest which the great Jandlords 
take in the tenantry, and which in a vast majority of 
cases has descended with the feudal tenure from the 
chivalric spirit of the feudal times. In the back- 
groun:1, certain to come to the front before many year®, 
possibly before many montbs, is the great problem of 
disestablishment, already accomplished in Ireland, 
already ripe for accomplishment in Scotland, where 
less than a third of the population belonged to the 
Establishment, which in Scotland is a Presbyterian 
church, and sure wher accomplished in Scotland to 
come up serious practical and Parliamentary dis- 
cussion, and J donbt not for final and peaceful accom- 
plishment in E sgland. L. A. 

Bixminesam, England. February 2d, 1892. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TO THE POET’S GRANDSON, 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW DANA, 
On the Firet Anniversary of His Birth. 
By CHuABLOTTE Fiske BATES. 
HILE winter's strength is rounding out your year, 
I beckon back a day in midst of June, 
When on your forehead gleamed the christening tear 
In radiant silence of the Sabbath noon. 


No atir, no sacred pomp, no multitude, 
Unheralded the holy rite had been, 

And just the few in happy waiting stood 
Where all the world had gladly crowded in. 


Above the font how sweetly broke that name 
Loved next the Master's all the wide earth o'er, 

While he who owned the heavy crown of fame 
That of his children’s children si:vply wore. 


Preserve the splendor of the name you bear 

Be what you will, dear child, priest, sage, or judge, 
Or poet—ah! my bey, we must pause there, 

Your grandeire’s glory we should somehow grudge! 


THE VISION OF PATMOS. 
By tug Rev. James M. Luptow, D.D. 


8 the afternoon sun, one day last spring, poured 
its glory over sea, coast and isles, a dark mass 
of rock, irregular, bleak, barren, wild, rising out of 
the Agean, and seeming from a distance the home 
only of gulls and eagles and storms, intercepted the 
golden light and projected its dark shadow across our 
track. ‘‘ Patino!” said ourcaptain. A hush as of the 
hour of worship fell upon the crew and passengers. 
Men of all nations and creeds gazed with reverent 
curiosity, and some bent the knee upon the deck in 
prayer. For ten miles the Island of Patmos stretched 
by us. A little village of about fifty houses nestles on 
its side at the water’s edge. A larger town is hidden 
by the crags beyond. A monastery, whose huge walls 
used both to seclude the inmates and protect them 
from the pirates who for centuries infested these seas, 
crowns the upper heights. Half way up the ascent is 
a grotto in which lamps are said to have been kept 
burning during the Christian ages in attestation of 
the undimmed faith whose last revelation was received 
at that hallowed spot. 

As we gazed, seventeen centuries seemed to roll 
away. With them the village and monastery disap- 
pear. In the quarries of Patmos are gangs of slaves 
—-outlaws who for crimes against State have been 
sentenced by the Emperor Domitian to this exile from 
communion with their fellow men. Among themin their 
toil, or allowed to roam at liberty over the lonely rocks 
in the solitude of his own thoughts, is an old man. 
His form is bowed with nearly a hundred years. His 
garb is mean, perhaps limited to the kilt about the 
loins, with the skull-cap or turban of wound cloths 
protecting his head from storm and sun, the only 
raiment of the quarry slave. But his face is radiant 
with the beauty of his pure and loving soul, and his 
eye bright with the luster of deeper, wiser worlds than 
this. He is inspired to be the poet of the New Dis- 
pensation. 

What a wealth of imagery indeed could be gathered 
by one who should even now spend days and nights 
among the cliffs of Patmos! As we drifted by the 
Sacred Island many scenes brought to mind the rhe- 
torical figures of the Book of Revelation so vividly 
that it was difficult to believe the seer did -not 
use his outward vision to supply at least the 
crude pigments with which he portrayed the inner. 
Around Patmos to the horizon stretches the great 
sea, unbroken by a ripple, reflecting in its mir- 
rored surface the blazing glory of the setting sun. 
As we looked upon it there came spontaneously to our 
lips the words, *‘ And I| saw as it were asea of glass 
mingled with fire.” Encircling the island is a frame of 
white foam. One can hear the light murmur of the 
tiny breakers and realize how, with the rising of the 
wind, the sea would roll its deep melodious sub-bass, 
and how it would break into achoral roar under the baton 
of the storm. Is not this suggestive of the awfulness 
of the divine communication, ‘‘1 heard a voice from 
heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of a great thunder”? Against the horizon as we gazed 
rose a mass of white cloud sharply defined, without 
fleecy edgings. So still was the upper air that it seemed 
changeless in shape for an hour. So symmetrical was 
it that only a reference to the map dispelled the illu- 
sion that it was a snow-covered mountain. Its daz- 
zling whiteness made us think of John’s picture, 
** And | saw agreat white throne, and Him that sat on 
it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away.” 

The sky and cloud effects generally over the Aigean 
are startlingly beautiful. The deep azure of the sky 
Overhead seems at times like a dome carved from a 


massive lapis laguli; the deep blue of the sea anata] 


with its myriad little waves, like a floor covered with 
fragments of that upper carving. Then the sky will 
change to crystal and the sea to emerald. 


Sometimes | 


— 


It would be interesting to trace much of the other 
imagery in the book to its suggestion in nature or his- 
tory. John’s inspired thought is so great, the revela- 
tion to him so stupendous, that he sweeps the sea and 


the sky is bright as burmished gold. Then the sea | the sky, continents and islands, the whole scene of 


seems like molten gold. Frequenfly the atmosphere is | 


a prism, and the entire spectrum of colors appears 
against the sky like a horizontal rainbow or massive 
edifice whereof the layers are distinct quarryings of 
precious stones. One cannot gaze upon 80 gorgeous a 
scene without thinking of the description of the New 
Jerusalem ‘‘descending out of heaven from God; 
the wall of it was jasper, and the city was pure gold 
like unto clear glass, and the foundations of the wall 
were garnished with all manner of precious stones. 
The first was jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, 
chalcedony ; the fourth, emerald,” etc. The grandest 
cloud effects are seen when the sun itself is concealed 
behind the mass which it glorifies; and the brilliance 
of light filling every thing without the orb being dis- 
tinguished—just as ‘‘the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’ 
The rocky islands of this group of the Sporades, when 
seen from a distance, sometimes lose all their color, 
and stand like masses of petrified foam or opaque 
ligbt—not an impossible suggestion of the twelve gates 
through the lower part of the wall of the city, whereof 
‘‘every several gate was of one pearl.” 

The sun in eclipse; the deep red orb of the moon 
rising from the water; meteoric showers seen at night 
during his solitary vigils; the storm clouds gathering, 
then breaking before the wind into a thousand convolu- 
tions until they disappear; the peaks on the distant 
shore and the craggy islands lost in the gathering of 
the fogs—did not these suggest to the enrapt mind of 
the poet, inspired with the terrors of the great day of 
the Lord, his description of the opening of the sixth 
seal: ‘‘And lo, there was a great earthquake; and 
the sun became black as sackcloth of hair; and the 
moon became as blood; and the stars of heaven fell 
unto the earth even as a fig-tree casteth her untimely 
figs when she is shaken of a mighty wind; and the 
heaven departed as a scroll when it is rolled together ; 
and every mountain and island were moved out of 
their places” ? 

A few miles to the south of Patmos is the island of 
Rhodes. In its harbor once stood the famous Colossus, 
a figure of the sun-god. It was one hundred and five 
feet high—one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world—and is unrivaled by any similar work in the 
modern. It may not be true, as was believed, that it 
strode across the entire harbor; though the tradition 
doubtless arose from the fact that one foot rested on 
the main land while the other was upon a mole rising 
from the water, making a passage between them for 
the small vessels as they came to the landing. The 
statue was built to defy time,and to symbol the prewess 
of Greek commerce on land and sea. But the same 
power that confounded the Godless ambition of the 
builders of Babel threw down the pretentious structure 
by an earthquake, John had doubtless seen the moun- 
tain of debris which for nine hundred years lay where 
it fell. The fame and ruin of this Colossus made it a 
popular satire upon the vanity of human enterprise. 
Did it have no part in suggesting the gublime figure in 
which the seer describes the only world and time con- 
queror : ‘‘And I saw another mighty angel,. . . . 
and he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot 
upon the earth, and . . lifted up bis hand to heaven 
and sware by him that liveth forever and ever, who 
created heaven and the things that are therein, and the 
earth and the things that are therein, and the sea and 
the things that are therein, that time should be no 
longer” ? 

When the sun had gone down that night we gazed 
with awful dread upon the lights along the shore of 
the ill-fated island of Chios, which was still rocking 
with the earthquake that had buried hundreds of its 
inhabitants, the remnant of whom had fled from their 
tottering homes and were gathered for safety along the 
open beach—at what moment to be engulfed in the 
yawning earth or overwhelmed by tidal wave they 
knew not. This is in the belt of earthquakes. In 
John’s day, as now, the mark of these terrible visita- 
tions of Deity were seen upon island and shore. Did 
he not work this into his sublime metaphors of the 
convulsive throes of the moral world, which he foresaw 
in the coming centuries, when the earth would open as 
by volcanic rift even to the bottomless pit ? 

Did not the magnificence of the political and military 
powers, even then marshaling their hosts for the strug- 
gle which rent the Roman Empire, whose actual 
pageant he had often witnessed, enter into the im- 
agery of the ‘“‘great battle of the day of the Lord,” 
when Jesus should come upon the “ white horse,” 
‘*and on his head many crowns”; on his vesture writ- 
ten “King of kings and Lord of lords”; smiting the 
nations with the sword which went out of his mouth, 


his resistless truth ? 


man, secular and sacred, for figures vast enough, glo- 
rious enough, to reveal it to others, and, even then, he 
gives us Only the shadow of his inward vision. Like 


Paul, he could say that he saw things which it was not . 


‘**lawful (possible) for him to utter.” 


RELIGION IN SECULAR JOURNALISM. 


By A Epiror. 


R. GLADDEN’S recent words regarding the 

journalism peculiar to denominational news- 
papers fit exactly the experience of secular editors 
who are accustomed to cull weekly from the “clerical” 
journals a column or two of religious thought and in- 
telligence for miscellaneous readers. It is the frequent 
remark of a sub-editor of my acquaintance, who de- 
votes much care to the preparation of the religious 
‘*copy” fora daily paper, and who browses through 
half a dozen or more newspapers of different denomi- 
nations in search of what is really catholic in its 
spirit, that ‘‘good religion is mighty scarce this 
week.” Not seldom he may be heard, as he turns 
the pages of one of these journals, humming the old 
jubilee melody, ‘* Baptist, Baptist, is my. name,” 
which fairly embodies the impression made by the 
contents upon the unsectarian mind. In more than 
one case, ‘‘our Church” appears to be s0 much more 
important than Christianity as to warrant the assump- 
tion that the religious editor has reversed the geomet- 
rical axiom and made the part greater than the whole. 
Of course each of these papers has its constitueney, 
who must be fed with the sort of pabulum they de- 
mand, and will not tolerate anything else, but to the 
looker-on there seems to be *‘a more excellent way.” 
When these papers become more broadly instructive 
and less dogmatic, more Christian and less sectarian, 
they will be of more use to the secular newspapers, and 
their influence will be greatly enhanced. 

It is widely confessed that secular newspapers lave, 
of late years, excited considerable influence in re- 
ligious mattc rs, even without a specially religious de- 
sign. They give a wide circulation to reports of ser- 
mons, and, as a matter of news, follow the religious 
movements of the day as closely as those of any 
secular interest. Many of them serve up for their read- 
ers every week a readable resumé of religious intelli 
ence, and their columns of religious miscellany are 
admirably selected, and attractively presented. In 
this way some good and inspiring thoughts, and some 
idea of what Christianity is doing for men, are brought 
to the notice of thousands of readers who never see 
a religious newspaper, and would not read it if they 
did. 

It must be acknowledged that the editorial com- 
ments of secular journals on religious things are not 
always pervaded with the same intelligence that is 
displayed in political or social or business matters. 
This is specially noticeable in occasional animadver- 
sions upon the missionary work, which must result 
from either ignorance or malice. Things that are 
spiritually discerned cannot be handled with material 
gloves, and the good reader is often pained by the flip. 
pant manner in which things sacred and very dear to 
him are abused. Perhaps this occasional flippancy has 
done much to bring the religious utterances of secular 
journalists into disrepute with denominational editors. 
Certain it is, that the secular editor has been told more 
than once that he *‘ had better mind his own busi- 
ness,” even when he has tried to treat religious things 
in the most charitable and catholic spirit. Possibly, 
however, his very catholicity is the occasion of his 
snubbing. 

There are a good many secular editors in this coun- 
try who are religious men; as devoted to the Master’s 
cause, and as earnestly desirous of furthering it, as 
any of their denominational compeers. They do not 
hesitate to speak out boldly, when occasion comes, for 
the things that make for peace and rightousness. 
But they cannot be sectarian. Their constituency in 
cludes religionists of every stripe. They must take 
their standpoint above and apart from all denomina- 
tional divisions, and survey the religious outlook with 
unprejudiced eyes. They know, too, that their utter- 
ances address thousands of people who have had 
little or no religious instruction, and whose ideas of 
religion are confused by the divisions and bickerings 
of the Christian church. To address such a constitu- 
ency, the secular editor who wouid teach Christian- 
ity must appeal to first principles; and if he does not 
use ‘‘the language of Zion” in dealing with sacred 
things it is because he is fully authorized to speak in 
the vernacular, and not in an unknown tongue. The 
pulpit does not reach the majority of his audience. 
A revival convulsion may do it, but the success is 
problematical. In many cases the secular newspaper 
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is the only vehicle by which religious truth can be | took advantage of this myth, d€claring that ‘‘ Christ 
the White,” was the eternal God whom they had been | 


conveyed to the consciousness of such people, and 
then only by a peculiar knack of putting things which 
only experts can compass. Fortunate is the commu- 
nity when the secular editor recognizes his duty in 
this regard and has the courage to do it. 

It seems to me that the church has not yet availed 
itself as it ought of this section of the lever that 
moves the world. Business is business, we say, and 
if the secular journal does not exercise a positively 
pernicious influence we do not concern ourselves 
about it. But it may exert a powerful influence for 
good, and it is a terrible waste of energy if this influ- 
ence is allowed to go unused. Some editors are a 
little thin-skinned, and perhaps this is a little more true 
of one who professes to be religious than of others. 
He cespises cant to the very bottom, for he is in a 
position to see the undercrust of things and knows 
something about the hollowness of the world. This 
makes him too cautious and timid, and when he might 
speak a noble and inspiring word for true religion he 
refrains for fear that be will appear odd among his 
crait. Such an editor Needs the encouragement of 
pastors and religious people to speak out boldly for 
Christ’s sake, and if he can be persuaded to wield a 
positively righteous influence from day to day, through 
the medium of the types, the pastor or Christian com- 
munity that can command his service will find it no 
insignificant adjunct to the means of grace. He may 
peruse the Gospel-message in unchurchly tones for the 
benefit of those who would not otherwise receive it, 
he may shoot his arrows from-a bow that would be 
out of place in the pulpit or the prayer meeting ; but 
if it be the word of God the promise that it shall not 
return void has little to do with the vehicle in which 
it goes forth. | 

If I could address the religious secular editors of the 
country 1 would urge them to a greater diligence in 
the use of the opportunities for good that are in their 
way. I would have them more positive in setting 
forth the claims of a broad and,pure Christianity. I 
would ask them to meet the flippant infidelity of the 
times with something better than ridicule and sarcasm : 
a positive upright and downright assault upon the 
enemy with al] the weapons of the Christian panoply, 
reinforced with the peculiar strategy of the journalist. 
The pulpit, the Sabbath-school, the missionary and 
benevolent societies and the religious press have each 
their place to fill, but the religious secular editor has a 
field to cultivate which neither of these can reach at 
present. ‘‘He followeth not with us,” may be the 
rebuke of the denominationalist; but the secular 
editor ought to know the value of that rebuke. 
‘* There are diversities of workings, but the same God, 
who worketh all thivgs in all,” and his ministration is 
not to be despised, whatever his method, if the end is 
righteousness. Jf the secular editor can do nothing 
more than make public opinion plastic for molding by 
other Christian influences he will have accomplished 
something; but he can do more than that, and there is 
every reason why he, in his own way, should boldly 
preach the Gospel. 


A BIT OF ICELANDIC HISTORY. 
By Hsarmwar H. Bovesen. 


MONG the ancient Icelandic Sagas there is one 

" which derives a high historical as well as 
artistic interest from its vivid description of the scenes 
and incidents which attended the introduction of 
Christianity in the Scandivavian North. This is the 
so-called Njal’s Saga, which is, next to Snorre Stur- 
lason’s ‘‘ Heinspringle” the most interesting and valua- 
ble of the Icelandic prose Sagas. And as some of the 
events thercin related, apart from their picturesqueness, 
are of a most remarkable character, they may be well 
worth dwelling upon. For their proper understand- 
ing, however, a few introductory. remarks may be 
required. 

The old Norse paganism, with all its aggressive 
fierceness, was pervaded with a vague, indefinable 
melancholy. It is the only religion, as far as I know, 
which has had a distinct premonition of its transitory 
and provisional character. It did not pretend to be 
final and conclusive for all time, but merely to serve 
as a transition to something better of which it had but 
a dim, but hopeful, presentiment. It is this presenti- 
ment which is clearly embodied in the myth of Rag- 
narok, é.¢., the ‘‘ Twilight of the Gods ;” the end of the 
old dispensation, with its reign of blood and violence, 
and the inauguration of a new and peaceful reign under 
the sovereignty of a new god, Alfather, the Father of 
all. The old gods, Odin, Thor, Frey, etc., were to fight 
with and be slain by the Fenris wolf, the Midgard 
serpent and the other powers of darkness, and were in 
return to slay them. And after the battle they were 
to rest in a glorious immortality ; to dwell with the 
great and eternal God, Alfather. 4 

When the Christian priests began to preach the 
gospel of Christ in Norway and Iceland they naturally 


expecting, that he had already conquered the ancient 
gods, and had power to help those who believed in 
him and worshiped him. This explains the curious 
fact that the question primarily raised was the com- 
parative strength of the old gods and the new, and 
many singular tests that were instituted to determine 
whether it was really true that Christ was more pow- 
erful than Thor and Odin. The old sacrifices had 
really been nothing but a tacit bargain. The wor- 
shiper offered gifts to his God, and he chid and reviled 
him (as the Italian peasant still does his recreant 
saint) if he failed te give victory, prosperity, good 
harvests, etc., in return for the sacrifice. Now, it was 
a matter of considerable importance to these men to 
discover if there was a stronger God, whose enmity 
might injure them in case they rejected him, and 
whom it would pay well to conciliate if it were true 
what the Anglo-Saxon missionaries said. There were 
those who were bold enough to propose that the 
question be settled, according to ancient usage, by a 
single combat (Holmgang) between Thor and Cirrist, 
and they would pledge themselves henceforth to wor- 
ship the conqueror. Others again asserted that the 
alleged peaceful disposition of Christ was only a cloak 
for cowardice, and that he was really afraid to fight 
Thor. 

The first priest who preached Christianity in Iceland 
in historic times was an Anglo-Saxon noble named 
Thangbrand ; although before the settlement of the 
island by the Norsemen (900 A. D.) there had been 
scattered hermitages of Irish monks on the West- 
manna Isles and also on the mainiand. Thangbrand 
had a vigorous way of preaching; and if his argument 
weakened he was always ready to reinforce it with 
his sword. He was exactly the kind of missionary 
that was needed in Iceland; for, as the following nar- 
rative will show, if he had been made of gentler stuff 
he would not have escaped alive from the hands of the 
Icelanders. I am inclined to think that Longfellow 
has done him injustice in the “Saga of King Olaf” in 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn :” 

** Short of stature, large of limb, 
Burly face and russet beard, 
All the women stared at him 
When in Iceland he appeared. 
* Look,’ they said 
With noddiny head, 
There goes Thangbrand, Olaf's priest.’ 


* He was qzarrelsome and loud, 
And impatient of control ; 
Boisterous in the market crowd, 
Boisterons at the wassail bow! 
Everywhere 
Would drink and swear 
Swaggering Thangbrand, Olaf’s priest.” 

The Njal Saga, which must alwaysremain the first 
authority in this matter, gives Thang)rand quite a dif- 
ferent character; and 1 will let his actions speak for 
him, reminding the reader that he is to be judged 
according to the standards of the tenth and not accord- 
ing to those of the nineteenth century. One of the 
first acquaintances which he made was a wealthy in- 
fluential man, named Hall, of the Side, who invited him 
to come to his house to be his guest. One day Hal! 
found that Thangbrand had raised a tent on the beach 
and was saying mass with much solemnity. 


wide. 


| they went to Woodcombe on the Headbrink. By that 


time the tidings of their journey had spread far and 
There was a man named Larceres Hedinn who 
lived at Carlinedale. There the heathen men made a 
bargain with him that he should put Thangbrand to 
death and all his followers. He started forth for Arn- 
stacksheath, and there he made a great sacrifice just 
as Thangbrand came riding from the east. Then the 
earth burst asunder under Thangbrand’s borse, but he 
sprang from the saddle and saved himself on the brink 
of the gulf; but the carth swallowed up the horse and 
all his harness, and they never saw him any more. 
Then Thangbrand praised God.” 

The Saga continues to relate at great length the more 
or less Miraculous experiences of Thangbrand ; how 
he proved everywhere the superior power of his God, 
and everywhere made influential converts. Among 
these was the celebrated and esteemed Njal, (pro- 
nounced Wyvul), the greatest lawyer in Iceland. A 
civil war threatened to break out between the Chris- 
tians and those who still adhered to the old gods, and 
in order to avoid this it was brought about by men 
of influence that Thangbrand should lay his eause 
before the Althing, the annual judicial and legislative 
assembly which met at midsummer. With this de- 
cision he was well eontent, and he repaired with as 
many armed followers as he could command to the 
Thing-field. ‘The heathen, too, rode in battle-array, 
and as they approached the Hill of Laws a great up- 
roar arose, and a battle seemed inevitable. The 
Christian men proceeded to elect Hall of the Side 
Speaker, and when the heathen refused to accept him 
they took witness and declared themselves outside of 
the heathen law; the heathen party retaliated, and 
men began to buckle their belts more tightly around 
their waists, and to examine the edges of their swords. 
Then suddenly Llall of the Side, to the unutterable 
surprise of his brethren in the faith, went over to the 
heathen, priest, Thorgeir of Lightwater, the former 
Speaker, and paying him the lawfully stipulated fee 
for a verdict, begged him to decide the question, 
promising that the Christians should abide by his de- 
cision. Thorgeir was a man highly esteemed in al! 
Iceland for his wisdom, justice and knowledge of 
law; and it was not so much a lukewarmness in the 
faith as the strongly developed civil sense which was 
so conspicuous in the early Norsemen that made Hall 
foresee plainly the disastrous results of this sunder- 
ing of the people, and the breaking down of the law 
laboriously developed by past generations. Thorgeir 


retired to his booth, and lay there all day on the 


‘‘In whose memory dost thou celebrate this day?’ | 


asked Hall. 

‘*In the memory of Michael, the chief of the angels,” 
answered Thangbrand. 

‘* What can this angel do ?” asked Hall. 

‘* Many good things,” replied his guest. ‘‘He will 
weigh all the good that thou doest, and he is so merci- 
ful that whenever any one pleases him he makes his 
good deeds weigh more.” 

“‘[T should like to have him for my friend,” said 
Hall. 

‘*That thou mayest wellhave,” replied Thangbrand. 
“Only give thyself over to him by God’s help this 
very day.” 

‘‘T only make one condition,” said Hall; ‘‘ that thou 
givest me thy word that he will then become my at- 
tending angel.” 

‘* That I will promise,” answered Thangbrand. 

Then Hall was baptized, and all his household. 

Every one will observe how extremely naive this nar- 
rative is. Hall, seeing the foreigner endeavoring to 
conciliate an unknown power, becomes desirous to 
secure the same benefit from this power, and is, there- 
fore,.baptized. I will translate characteristic extracts 
from the following chapters, and they are too striking 
to need much comment : 

‘*The following spring Thangbrand started out to 
preach Christianity, and Hall went with him. But 
when they traveled across Lonsheath to Staffell they 
found a man abiding tiere named Thorkell. He spoke 
violently against the faith, and challenged Thangbrand 
to single combat. Thangbrand bore a crucifix on 
his shield, and this was the end of it, that Thangbrand 
was Victorious and slew Thorkell. , . . Thereupon 


_ ground with a cloak drawn over his head, allowing no 


man to speak to him. The following day he mounted 
the stone in the middle of the Hill of Laws, and 
having ordered silence, he thus addressed the as- 
sembled multitude: 

“It seems to me as though matters had come to a 
deadlock, if we are not all to have one and the same 
law ; for if there be a sundering of the laws then there 
will be a sundering of the peace, and we shall never 
be able to live in the land. Now I will ask both Chris- 
tian men and heathen whether they will abide by the 
laws which I shall now utter?” 

They all said that they would. 

Ile said he wished to take an oath of them and 
pledges that they would hold tothem. They all said 
“Yea” to that, and so he accepted their pledges. 

“This, then,” he went on, “is the beginning of our 


laws, tbat all men sival!l be Christians here in the land, 


aud believe in one God—-the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost—and they shall leave off worshiping idols, 
and no more expose small children to perish, and not 
eat horseflesh. It shall be outlawry if any of these 
things shall be proved openly against a man ; but, if it 
be done by stealth, then it shall be blameless.” 

‘*But all this heathendom,” the author of the Saga 
continues, ‘‘was all done away with within a few 
years’ space, so that those things were not allowed to 
be done either by stealth or openly.” 

Thorgeir then uttered the law about keeping the 
Lord’s day and fast days, Yule-tide and Easter, and al! 
the greatest feast days and holidays. 

The heathen thought they had been greatly cheated. 
But still the true faith had been brought into the law, 
and so all ren became Christians here in the land. 

‘‘ After this the men fared home from the Althing.” | 

From this time forth the old Germanic gods were 
looked upon not as non-existent, but as defeated 
spirits who, by the development of Christianity, were 
gradually developed into the category of demons. 
Christ the White, the God of Peace, had proved 
stronger than the ancient gods of war, and the Njal’s 
Saga especially emphasizes this lesson by showing the 
all-destructive tendency of the heathen code of ven- 
geanee as opposed to the socially constructive and pro- 
gressive spirit of the religion of peace. It was in this 
aspect that Christianity gained the strongest hold upon 
the best Icelandic minds—. ¢., as a benevolent agency 
which was to arrest the obvious dissolution with which 
the State was threatened by the continual and ever 
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more widely extending blood-feuds which were devas- 
tating the land. It was, at all events, this view of the 


new faith which appealed to advanced minds like | 


Njal and Thorgcir Lightwater, and, as we have seen, 
it was this view which the latter emphasized in his de- 
cisive speech at the Althing. And is not this, after all, 
the noblest office of which « religion is capable? It 18 
the constant adaptability of «a faith to the changed and 
more changing conditions of mankind which alone 
will insure it against a gradual and imperceptible ob- 
solescence. It is the glory of Christianity that it has 
endured the strain of the tremendous changes which 
the civilized world has undergone during nineteen 
centuries of socix! and intellectual evointion, But it 
would never have survived them if it had been tthieally 
and doctrinally rigid and incepable of modilication. 


CHRIST'S POWER OVER NATURE. 
By Lyman Anporr. 
YHRIST was fond of the sea. Many if not most 


of his immediate folluwers were fishermen, ex- 
perienced inthe handling of the ftishing-craft whose 
sails at that time whitened the now deserted waters of 
the Sea of Galilee. At his request they proeured for 
him a little fishing boat, and he was accustomed to go 
out with them and secure rest from the toils and 
troubles of his busy life, and from the incessant 
draughts made upon him by the multitude, either by 
repose upon the middle of the lake or on the hillsides 
of the comparatively uninhabited region of the eastern 
shore. On one occasion, at the close of the day, busy 
with preaching and healing, he had taken this little 
fishing-boat to escape from the multitude, and lying 
down, wearied with the day’s work, was asleep in the 
stern when one of those sudden storms, to which all 
highland regions are peculiarly subject, burst, without 
warning, upon the lake, beat its waters up in flerce 
waves and threatened to envrulf the little craft. That 
the danger was real and imminent is evident from 
the fact tliat the fishermen themselves became alarmed ; 
they awakened theirsleepins Master with the reproach, 
‘-Carest thou not that we perish?’ Awakened sud- 
denly from deep sleep to the scene of wildness and 
of terror, he slowed neither alarm nor confusion ; 
calmly he rebuked the storm with the words, ** Peace ; 
be still;” and, adds the account, or, rather, the ac- 
counts, for we have the narrative on the authority of 
three evangelists, the winds ceased, and there was a 
great calm. Then he turned to his disciples with 
mild rebuke. ‘‘ Why is it,” lie said, ‘‘that ye are 30 
fearful ? how is it that ye have no faith ?” 

The reading of this story will awaken a certain ele- 
ment of doubt in the mind cf almost every reader who 
has become at all imbued with the scientific spirit of 
the nineteenth century. He may rebuke the doubt; 
he may chide himself for it, and insist that he ought 
to believe and does belicve; but there will be very 
few readers, at least among those who have any 
familiarity with the trend and spirit of modern and 
scientific investication, who wil. not have to exerta 
certain force of will to hold fast to his faith in this 
narrative. Let us recognize this fact frankly, and see 
if we can ascertain what there is in our modern habit 
of thought against which this narrative seems to 
militate, and with which it is actually or in appearance 
inconsistent. Nothing is gained by ignoring our 
doubts. Let us challenge this one, and compel it to 
give account of itself. 

Neither in the suddenness of the storm nor in the 
suddenness of its cessation is there anything remark- 
able. In such highland waters winds give no account 
of themselves, and little or no indication of their com- 
ing. It is true that the commentators have suggested 
that the sea could not have at once become calm, 
though the wind might at once cease. This is true of 
storms upon large bodies of water; but the Sea of 
Galilee is only thirtecn miles long by three or four 
wide, and however tempestuous the waters may be the 
waves are never deep, and never outlive the wind 
which produces them. In my owa highland home on 
the edge of Newburgh Bay, which is nearly or quite 
half the size of the Sea of Galilee, | have often seen 
the waves beaten without premonition into a sea so 
considerable as to threaten swamping to the little row- 
boat or capsizing tv the considerable sloop, and have 
seen the sea go down and the waters resume their calm 
almost as suddenly as they lost it. What produces 
wonder and questioning in this narrative is the asser- 
tion that the wind ceased and the sea went down at the 
command of Jesus of Nazareth. Now, to those who 
regard Jesus of Nazareth as a mere Rabbi Jeshua such 
& narrative will and ought to seem incredible. That 
the winds and the waves might be stilled by God in 
answer to prayer is conceivable; that they should be 
obedient to the command of a man is incredible. But 
the cause of our questioning is deeper than this; and 
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even by those who hoff that Jesus Christ was in a true 


sense the Son of God, who find little difficuity in be- 
lieving that he healed the sick or even raised the dead, 
this narrative of his mastery over wind and wave will 
be read with a half conscious questioning, and the 
more deeply the mind has been imbued with the spirit 
of modern science, the more thoroughly it has been 
molded by modern scientific teaching, the more dif_l- 
cult of belief will this narrative seem 

For modern science tacitly assumes, if it does not 


directly teach, that nature is ind: peadent of God ; that 


itis a mechanism which has been set in operation and 
left to operate according to its own inherent forces. 
Atheism says it has set itself in operation: agnosticism 
says it has been set in operation we know not how ; 
theism says it has been set in operation by God; but 
atheism and agnesticsm and theism all agree that it 
isa mechanism set in operation and working out its 
results according to the necessary or the preordained 
laws of its own being. It is a clock; the clock-maker 
has finished it, wound it up, set it going, and it is so 
perfect a clock that it is not reasonable to suppose he 
will interfere to set its hands either backward or for- 
ward, or to change its regulator either to fast or slow. 
Now if this theory of creation As correct, if God has 
organized it and set it going, and is then independent 
of it and seperated from it, to suppose that he should 
interfere in asingle case at the request of one of his 
creatures, and for the purpose of producing wonder- 
ment or even of demonstrating moral truth or per- 
sonal authority, is if not inconceivable at least incred- 
ible and improbable. If it is not against reason, it is at 
all events so far against what we might reasonably 
anticipate that no ordinary demonstration will or can 
sullice to carry conviction. Those who hold therefore 
to this conception of creation, that it is a mechanism 
set in motion either by itself or by some unknown 
force, find it increasingly difficult to believe in any 
miracles; andthe more apparent the «meddling with 
the machinery, the more difficult becomes belief. 
This assumption of modern science is, however, purely 
an assumption. ‘The mechanical conception of the 
creation, whether it be atheistic, agnostic or theistic, is 
purely a human conception, without the least evidence 
of any kind to sustain it. Science can tell us nothing 
respecting the essence of phenomena, it can only 
assert phenomena, put them, as it were, in their 
various pigeon holes, slow their relations one to an- 
other; it can only index the book’of nature, it cannot 
explain what is written on a single page or seen ona 
single line. 

Now, there is another theory of creation, equally 
unprovable but equally rational. According to this 
theory, nature is not a machine, nor is Goda divine 
mechanic, and the one is not separated from the other. 
The relation of God to creation is not that of a maker 
to the made, it is that of the life-giver to the living 
organism. Creatiou is a body, God is the spirit, the 
intelligence, the will. He pervades nature as the 
spiritof man pervades his body. What we call the 
laws of nature are the muscles by which he acts upon 
inert matter, and gives to it the semblance of spon- 
taneous life; what we call the uniformity of nature is 
but the habit of divine action. The falling apple, the 
running stream, the flying cloud, the summer breeze 
and the winter wind are all the exponents and mani- 
festation of the divine will. The thunderbolt is not 
the ticking of a clock which God has wound up and 
set in motion; it is the voice of God himself: the 
winds are not the putling of a bellows or the play of 
a gigantic fan which be with divine ingenuity has 
contrived and set in moticn; it is the movement of 
his will, the manifestation of his personality. Do you 
say this is pantheism? No, this is not pantheism. 
Pantheism is, God is all, and all is God. This doctrine 
is, God is in all, and in all is God. As materialism 
denies that there is any spirit in the body, and attrib- 
utes thought and emotion to the material organism 
so pantheism denies that there is any spirit in nature, 
and counts the creation identical with the creator. 
As spiritualism recognizes in the body the invisible 
and masterful spirit which animates and controls it, 
so Christian theism recognizes in all of nature the 
divine and masterful spirit which dwells in and mani- 
fests itself through nature. This conception of crea- 
tion as the body in which the Creator lives, and 
through which the Creator manifests himself, is 
against all scientific theorizing, but against it there is 
not one single scientific fact. 

Now this conception, which I have but crudely ex- 
pressed, because it is so grand that no expression can 
be other than crude, underlies, it seems to me, all 
Biblical teaching. This is the conception which utters 
itself in the Hebrew psalms. ‘‘ All power belongeth 
unto God.” ‘‘ He ruleth by his power forever.” ‘‘ The 
voice of his thunder was in the heavens.” ‘ He is 
clothed with honor and majesty.” ‘‘ He stretcheth 
out the heavens like a curtain.” He makes the clouds” 
his chariot.” ‘‘He makes darkness and it is night.” 


‘*He commands and raises the stormy wind which 


lifts up the waves of the deep.” ‘‘ He makes the storm 
acalm, so that the waves thereof are still.” ‘‘He 
makes the lightnings that they go and say here we 
are.” ‘‘He is the father of the rain and of drops of 
dew.” ‘‘He genders the ice and the hoary frost «1 
heaven.” If from the poetry of the ancient Hebrews 
we turn to the@philosophy of the later Apostles we 
find the same truth stated in different forms. * Ciput 
is allandin all.” ‘By the image. of the invisible God, 
the firstborn of every creature, were all things created ; 
and he is before all things and in him all things eon- 
sist.” ‘‘In him all fullness dweils, and he upholds al! 
things by the word of his power.” ‘All things are 
put in subjection under his feet, and he is the head 
over al! things,” mastering and directing and controll- 
ing it as the head masters aod directs and controls the 
body. 

Now whether Christ stilled a storm on the Sea ot 
Galilee eighteen centuries or so ago is of itself a mat- 
ter of no special concern to us to-day; but whether 
we are living in and under a mechanism of which we 
are, despite ourselves, a fart, and to which we 
are, despite ourselves, in measurable subjection, ot 
whether we are living in our Father’s home, and live 
and move and bave our being in him, and what we 
call the phenomena of nature are the acts of his will, 
and what we call the laws of nature are the habits of 
his beneticent life, is a matter of the very greatest 
consequence. If in the midst of the thunder stcrm 
I believe that the bolt goes whither it will; and that 
my only hope of protection from it is either in tie 
chance that it may not strike me, or in the remoter 
chance that God will interfere with the mechanism 
which he has created to detlect and change its course, 
it is impossible for me to avoid terror, except by 
the stoicism which becomes indifferent to sudden 
death, with all the tragic sorrow which it will entail 
on others. But if 1 believe that the thunderbolt is 
going on the message which God sends it, as truly as 
the electric spark sent along the wire to carry the mes- 
sage from man to man; if I believe that it cannot by 
any possibility strike my house, or injure a hair of the 
head of any one of mine except as God specially wills 
it for that purpose, there is no room for terror, and 
there is foundation for trust. Nay, more than that ; 
terror gives way te absolute exhilaration. As a child 
lifted in the father’s arms and seated upon his shou!- 
der, or caught by him on the sea-shore and plunged 
beneath the in-rolling wave, rejoices in the very 
danger because the father’s presence and protectioa 
transform the fear into confidence, so the child ef 
God will stand on the deck of the ocean steamer 
which the waves are buifeting and tossing as though it 
were acockle-shell, and tind a peculiar and aa inexplic- 
able delight in the very sense that he is being held in 
his father’s arms; or he will sit at his window and 
look upon the bursting storm, and delight in it, be- 
cause the voice of his God is in the thunders and the 
bolts are his father’s arrows. 

This seems to me to be the profound truth hinted at, 
if not directly taught, in ourincident. Itis not that 
Christ once spoke and the winds and waves yielde:t 
him an exceptional and reluctant obedience ; it is that 
wind and wave are always obedicnt to him; that he is 
everywhere and always their master; that they do in 
everything his bidding; that when through them 
death and destruction come, it is because he wills tu 
destroy ; and that however fierce the tempest, however 
threatening the danger, however appalling the ple- 
nomenon of nature may seem to be, we may feel sure 
that (he powers of nature are but the powers of our 
Christ, and that the laws of nature do but fulfill the 
will of our Christ, and that the most apparently law- 
less elements of nature—the winds and the waves—dvu 
always obey him who loved us and gave himself for 
us, and is our Friend and our Saviour. 


8. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mus. W. F. Crarts. 

Centra Tuoveat.—Jesus’s power to help. 

ist. To introduce the lesson by a conversation on 
ships, seas and storms. 

Show the children a shallow dish of water witha 
tiny paper boat upon it. Blow upon it and they will sce 
a miniature storm, tossing waves, and a little boat in 
danger of shipwreck. Ask them how many of them 
have ever sailed little boats and made storms. Theu 
tell them about the great storms which come upon the 
seas where large ships sail. 

2d. To teach how Jesus calmed a storm at sea, and 
the fears of his disciples. 

Draw a picture of the Sea of Galilee on ‘the black- 
board ; tell the children the name of it, and say that 
when Jesus was in this world he often rode over it in 
a boat. Ask how many of them would like to hear 
about one journey which Jesus took across the Sea of 
Galilee. First, let the teacher tell in vivid and simple 
language the story of to-day’s lesson—the embarking 
in the evening, of Christ andjhis disciples, the raising 
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of the tempest (let the teacher represent this by move- 
ments of the hands from side to side and up and down, 
allowing the children to do so too), the filling of the 
ship with water, the fright of the disciples, the quiet 
sleep of Jesus on bis pillow in the back of the little 
boat, his awakening by the disciples, his quieting of 
the storm, and his rebuke to the disciples for not trust- 
ing him more. 

Rarely does the Sunday-school teacher have so sub- 
lime, so thrilling a story to tell! It should be read 
from the Bible to the children after the teacher tells it. 

Write or print the Golden Text upon the blackboard : 
‘‘ He maketh the storm” to look like a wave, and ‘‘a 
calm, so that the waves thereof are still,” in a straight 
line to represent a quiet sea. 

3d. To draw from thé children the practical applica- 
tion of the lesson. 

Tell the the children that all the stories are put into 
the Bible to teach us something. Ask them what they 
think God wants them to learn from this one about 
Jesus stilling the storm and rebuking his frightened 
disciples. It is well sometimes to let children thus 
make a practical application for themselves of the 
truth they have been taught. Undoubtedly they will 
mention ‘*‘ To let us know what Jesus could do.” ‘To 
teach us to trust in Jesus when we are frightened, and 
not to fear.” ‘‘ To teach us that Jesus is God over the 
sea.” ‘*To teach those who are in trouble that they 
have a friend in Jesus.” ‘‘ To show us that Jesus will 
help people who are in trouble, if they ask him.” 

Let the teacher read or recite Psalm cvii., 23-30. 

Give to each child the ‘‘ Symbol Gift”—a little boat 
cut out of card-board, with the Golden Text printed on 
it. (Send ten cents to Henry Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., 
for Symbol Gifts designed by Mrs. Crafts.) 


Phe tome. 


HOW TO MAKE OUR DAUGHTERS SEN- 
SIBLE HOUSEKEEPERS. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp Bgecuer. 


T is often annoying, and always a hindrance, for 

an active, energetic, methodical motherto teach 
her daughters how to perform home duties correctly, 
particularly when she begins at an early age to put 
into their care such portions of necessary household 
labor as they have strength to undertake, and 
patiently, as the months and years roll by, train them, 
step by step, how to manage such duties successfully. 
Such teaching with very young pupils will retard her 
own work inevitably, derange often well-established 
rules, and thereby cause much confusion, and possi- 
bly the early attempt may be attended with some 
woeful mishap such as a beginner can hardly be ex- 
pected to avoid. 

A mother’s unselfish love, and the knowledge that 
all these sacrifices of time and her own comfort are 
building her daughters up, and preparing them for 
future usefulness, will enable true mothers to accept 
these duties so near akin to a cross, and teach them to 
find in the prospect of the good to be secured that every 
step of the way brings its own rich reward; even 
though the mother knows that the first lesson, when 
partially mastered, will only pave the way for a higher 
and more important effort which must more and 
more tax her skill in teaching, yet as she sees in- 
dications of progress the cross presses more lightly 
and soon becomes a pleasure, and in the end a crown. 

But, unfortunately, many mothers do not recognize 
the duty of thus teaching their children, and are im- 
patient of that restraint which these efforts must bring 
upon themselves; and by such selfish disregard of a 
sacred duty forfeit the great reward. We have known 
mothers who are so particular that they will not allow 
their girls to share in their labors, or intrust to them 
any of their cares. This is a great injury to the 
mothers often, and a cruel defrauding of the children. 
Most girls, if permitted to be with their mothers when 
in the kitchen almost from babyhood, love to see the 
work done, particularly the cooking; and nothing de- 
lights them more than to be allowed to attempt to 
make some simple article themselves. And this early 
play will not be forgotten. Rest assured that girls 
that grow up under such training, or indulgence, will] 
have no fear of the real care when it comes to them 
asaduty. Such girls are not the ones who will urge 
their husbands to board from dread of the cares of 
housekeeping; but invariably—we know no excep- 
tion—will make good house-wives, with the best pros- 
pects of a happpy home. 

We know mothers who freely instruct their very 
young girls how to make bread, and allow them at 
least once a week to have a loaf of their own baking 
on the table. Then they are sometimes allowed to 
make some simple cake, receiving as they proceed the 
most easy and simple directions from their mother. 

As girls pass into their teens some most sensible 
mothers give each daughter the full care of the house 


keeping for a week at a time, of course guided by 
their mother’s supervisidn and judgment as to the 
marketing and expenditure. This is an excellent ar- 
rangement, and one of the most important items in 
their education. There is no greater mistake than 
feeling that domestic labor when necessary, or the 
knowledge of it in all positions, must be incompatible 
with the highest degree of mental culture or refine- 
ment. No women stand so high in position or ele- 
gant accomplishments as those who honor themselves 
and their husbands by a thorough knowledge and 
oversight of all domestic duties. 

No one can hope to hire those who will bring the 
best taste, the nicest attention to order, neatness and 
economy in little things into the kitchen, together 
with a correct knowledge of preparing the simplest 
meal in a beautiful and attractive manner; and yetall 
these united have a wonderful power toward making 
home life happy and prosperous. And the absence of 
these charms, careless housekeeping, an untidy and 
unattractive home and poor cooking have driven 
many a husband to seek comfort and happiness else- 
where. Those things which constitute the true charm 
of a home cannot be bought or secured by the labor 
of hirelings. It is only the mistress of the house, the 
wife and mother, through her love and union of inter- 
est with her husband and children, who, guided by 
her affection, will labor to bring that charm about her 
household which springs from systematic labor, scru- 
pulous neatness and economy, a finely appointed table 
with food daintily prepared and served with exquisite 
taste. No lady of the highest talent or accomplish- 
ments need feel that she demeans herself by giving 
her most earnest attention to the beauty and comfort 
of her home, and the most careful ordering of every- 
thing connected with the kitchen department. Low 
down as foolish ideas of gentility have been accustomed 
to place that department, it has much more to do with 
the comfort or discomfort, the peace and happiness 
or the discord and evil temper of the whole family 
than can be gained from elegant or fashionable parties, 
and all that etiquette demands in fashionable life. No 
girl, whether from the lowest or the highest pusition, 
is fit to become a wife, a mistress of the home, who has 
not been carefully educated io all the accomplishments 
and details of the kitchen. 


CYNTHIA BROWN IN NEW YORK. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
OME right in, Mari’; I’m glad to see you. Yes, 
I’ve had a good time; enjoyed every minute ; 
but I’m glad to get home to John and the house. They 
both need me, by the looks of things. Well, ‘‘it’sa 
poor tool that isn’t missed,” they say. Tell you all 
about the grand sights and doin’s? Indeed I will. I 
wished you were with me a good many times, for there 
were lots of things I didn’t understand, and yet I 
didn’t like to ask Mis’ Lane’s people, though they were 
just as kind as they could be. You know in books, 
Mari’, city boarders never know the people they boarded 
with in the country, if they meet them in the city; so 
when Mis’ Lane invited me to go to the city and make 
them a visit, I must say I was dumbfounded. She 
hadn’t any call to ask me, for she’d paid my price for 
board; and a good price I asked, for I made up my 
mind to make whoever came comfortable and do what 
was right by them. Poor John! You remember how 
he hated that lean-to where I put our things when I 
gave the city boarders the cool north room? You 
know his mother always had that room, and it’s the 
only room we've had since we’ve been married. He’s 
glad now, dear fellow, with the back interest all paid 
up. We're getting our heads above water, and taking 
boarders last summer helped to put our feet where we 
could touch bottom. Well, well, not one word have [ 
said about the city doin’s, and you a-dyin’ to hear. 
Pll tell the last first, | guess, cause it’s freshest in my 
mind. 

Mis’ Lane asked me one day last week if I would 
like to go to the water-color exhibition. I said yes; 
but, between yeu and me, Mari’, I didn’t expect much, 
for I'd seen water all my life and never had seen much 
color in it ’cept blue and green, and not much of them 
either, for by the time you’d made up your mind it 
was one color it was sure to be the other. 

Well, we got into the stage and rode down town. 
Where we got out the mud was awful, but we walked 
through it the best we could, and down the street to a 
big building that looked kind o’ queer. The roof was 
different from any I had seen, and I thought perhaps 
that was where they kept the water, and fixed it with 
glass somehow, so you could look through. First we 
went up some high steps and into a pretty hall, then 
up some more steps, and—what do you think? There 
were rows and rows of pictures a-hanging on the walls, 
and lots of people a-looking at them. I asked Mis’ 
Lane what it meant, and she told me artists painted 
them and sent them there to be seen and sold. [I lis- 
tened to the people talking, and found out that some- 


times the men who paint pictures use oil to mix th 
paints, and sometimes water. These pictures were 
painted with the water mixture, and that’s what the 
Water Color Exhibition meant. ; 

Mari’, I couldn’t begin to tell you about all the pict- 
ures, but I know autumn leaves never were 80 red as 
some of them painters painted, nor the first leaves of 
spring such a yellowish green. One picture I saw was 
a sweet looking little girl with a basket on her ari 
filled with big, red onions, I thought, but Mis’ Lane 
looked in her book and said, ‘‘no, it was apples’ 
The book she had told all abqut the pictures. I didn’ 
tell you that the pictures all had numbers on; in this 
book the numbers are down, and when you don’t 
know what the artist means, you look in this book, 
find the number and then alongside this number jt 
tells the name of the picture. It’s well they have 
those books, ’cause sometimes you don’t know what 
the artist means. 

There was one picture—two women ; one, kinder sick- 
looking, a-standing up all dressed in a long-traile: 
white gown and flowers in her belt. At her feet was 
a young lady in a red dress, a-looking up in the other's 
face a-beseeching like. The name of the picture was 
something about giving comfort. Now, I don’t know 
sure yet which one was in trouble; maybe ‘twas the 
sick-looking one. There were some flo vers, too—the 
reddest red and the yellowest yellow you ever saw: 
others were so natural I thought I could smell them. 
Then there was a picture of a young girl with the 
sweetest face, but she had on a big bonnet her great. 
grandmother must have worn. I don’t see why she 
had her picture taken in that, when she would have 
looked much better without it. I asked Mis’ Lane 
who it was. She said she didn’t know. I was sorry 
the book didn’t have her name. 

There was another picture there that I could not 
understand, and I'd asked Mis’ Lane so much I was 
gettin’ ashamed. This picture was of a lovely young 
lady a-kneeling in the grass and a-watching the dearest 
little boy, who ‘didn’t seem to notice her, but was « 
looking in the grass at a red spot that.looked just like 
that heart on the valentine John sent me before we 
were married. The little fellow never noticed the 
lovely young lady, but stood there with his fat little 
hand up to his mouth a thinkin’ and a lookin’ at the 
red heart as though he did not know what it was. But 
you know, Mari’, children always like bright things. | 
wish I'd asked Mis’ Lane what that picture meant. 
Perhaps she knows the man that painted it, and he 
would tell her. I declare, I do want to know so much, 
I'll write and ask her. 

I wish you could have seen another one, of a dear, 
fat baby-girl, about two years old, a sittin’ on the floor 
holding her dollie up tight in her arm, and looking 80 
scart! I wanted to quiet her and tell her it was only a mat 
a frightenin’ her. That’s what it was, a big wolf skin 
with the head all stuffed, and the mouth and the eyes 
open enough to frighten any child. I should have 
thought her mother might have known better than w 
have it ’round where the poor child could see it. There 
she was, poor little dear, a thinking it would eat her 
and her precious dollie up. 

A picture you’d have liked, Mari’, was four or five 
children singing and looking so happy that you turned 
away from it feeling glad it had been painted. Mari’, 
I at two pictures there. You know there's 
a good dea) of talk about esthetics, and it means 
Japanese and Chinese things, peacock feathers, jars 
and lilies, and a good many other things put together, 
which I don’t understand. There’s a man come over 
from England to tell about them; but Mis’ Lane 
wouldn’t go to hear him. I don’t know why; for | 
saw his picture in the store, and he’s rea] harmless 
looking. Well, these things were a lot of Japanese 
and Chinese things put together. Oh, yes! and among 
the rest, one of those homely Japanese dolls, standing 
up in a long, painted pipe. The old celored servant 
had been sent in to dust, and was frightened at that 
baby. I don’t wonder; for they’re homely enough to 
frighten any one. The other picture was a colored 
boy a-sitting down lookin’ at ascreen. That’s a thing 
they embroider now and spread out so you can see it. 
The boy sat a-lookin’ at the pictures as though he 
did not understand them and thought he never would. 
Mari’, I wanted to shake hands with that boy. ! 
know we'd have understood each other; for 4 
good many pictures on the walls were as big & pUz 
zle to me as the pictures in the picture were to the 
boy. 

What! going so soon? Well, here I’ve talked the 
whole afternoon, and haven't done a thing. John will 
be back from the village, and his supper won't be 
ready. Come over again, Mari’, and I'l] tell you about the 
opera and the stores. Good-by; be sure and come 
over ; it’s such a relief to have some one you can talk 
to and say just what you feel. Mari’, wait a minute; 
there were a lot of pictures there that looked as if they 
were done in ink on creamy paper. Mis’ Lane said 
they were etchings. Some of them were 80 lovely | 
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wanted to bring them home. It was’most dark when 
we got into that room, and | didn’t have a chance to 
see many. I'll go there first next year. 

Oh, yes! John and lare going together next year ; 
twill do us both good. 

Don’t forget to come over and hear the rest. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be giad to receive questions, sug- 
geations and experiences for this column. } 


1. Having $20 to dispose in pictures I wonld like your advice as to 
ite nse. One picture to hang over the group of Kogers’s statuary, 
“Is itso nominated in the bond?” another over a tire place man- 
te! and one over 4 piano. 

2. 1 am annoyed with three pairs of over-shoes littering my hall; 
what can I make to pat them in where they may be easy of access 7 

3. What shall I do with a large silver water-pitcher? Shall it be 
kept in the ball or the dining-room ; on a table or a marble shelf ? 

4. Will some one tel! me how to make short dresses for my eight 
months’ old little girl ? Yours respectfully, 

A Youne 


Your firet question is a most interesting one, not easily an- 
sewered. Articles of ornament cannot be ordered from the 
manufacturer after the manner of a piece of cotton cloth. 
Should your husband send to Tiffany for a #25 breast-pin 
for you, it would doubtless be a nice piece of jewelry, but it 
would not be likely to possess any of the elements of fitness 
to your taste and circumstances which is the charm of every 
decorative feature in personal or house adornment. The 
best we can do is to give you the benefit of good suggestion. 

At Schaus’s picture rooms in New York we found that 
three very tastefully-framed engravings could be had for the 
sum you mention. In subject there could be quite a choice 
—either from among those that tell a little story, and are 
simple expressions of rural or child life; such as ‘* The Crit- 
ic’: **Far From Home”; ‘* The Ducks”; ‘‘ Return from the 
Mountain,” or from religious and symbolical subjects. ‘* Pho- 
to-gravures,” giving landscapes, etc., offered a large field for 
choice, and many beautiful etchings cost less than five dollars 
each in a simple artistic frame; some even at the small 
price of three dollars were lovely. 

A very judicious and intelligent picture-lover says, ** As 
wise a use of #20 as we can advise would secure for you a 
copy of Carlo Dolce’s beautiful ‘ Cecilia,” Hamon’s 
‘Aurore,’ and one of Van Mark’s fine etchings. These all 
are works of a high artistic quality, and so beautiful in them- 
selves that they would be attractive to persons of every de- 
gree of culture.” 

Another genius in picture buying gives the following ad- 
vice, which is rather the reverse of ours. A picture of per- 
manent value in a plain frame, which Could, as time wrought 
injury to the frame and advantage to the purse, be replaced 
by a better one, would seem to us the wise way, but this 
other has its advantages : 

“Twenty dollars might be very well laid out in three 
frames for the spaces your correspondent desires to fill, and 
they wouldn't be very extravagant frames either; and 
really, if pictures are to be bought by the process «f short 
division, | don’t know but the frames ought to come first. 
Having procured three frames suited to the three spaces, and 
to the quotient after reserving a4 trifle for the pictures, let's 
see what we can putin them. I don't believe our friend could 
do better, if he lives near Boston, than to ge to the Forbes 
Lithographing Company and select from their portfolio of 
some 400 artotypes something to fill his frames. They only 
costa dollar apiece, so that he would have seventeen dollars 
left for frames. To go over the mantel-piece I would suggest 
“Odin,” after Sir Edwin Landseer, a noble dog's head, and a 
print of a size and shape suitable to the purpose. I don't 
know that a piano suggests anything except size and shape, 
unless one wants to follow the rather far-fetched notion of 
establishing a sympathetic relation between the piano and 
the picture over, in which case, I dare say, the Forbes collec- 
tion contains a eopy of the engraving of ‘ Mozart.’ Over the 
plano in my own home I have a photo-gravure called ‘La 
Roche aux Monettes’ (Sea-Gull Rock), picture and frame cost- 
ing about seventeen or eighteen dollars; over the mantel a del- 
leate little engraving called ‘ Automne,’ after Hamon, with a 
‘light vermilion frame, the whole only costing about three 
dollars. In buying pictures, price is the least possible guide. 
Sometimes a dainty bit can be picked up and framed for a 
wife. The main thing to be borne in mind is that pictures 
on the wall are decorations and are to fulfill the part of the 
general effect of a house, the same as wall paper, 
furniture, fixtures, hangings, etc., only of course adding a 
buman or spiritual quality. But I am digressing into an art 
lecture. To close, I would advise the going over the Forbes 
collection, which contains copies of all the best foreign en- 
gravings, and good copies too, and for the low price of $1.00 
tach. ‘The Graphic’ (39 Park Place, N. Y.) reprints also 
include some good things; and I recently picked up a most 
*xcellent picture in a number of ‘Am die Welt,’ (published 
‘Puck’ office) for ten cents, and framed it for seventy- 
five cents more ; so that the art furnishing of a house is not 
* Mach a matter of money as ite cultivation of a habit of 
¥atchfulness and observation.” F. B. P. 

2. Three clean pairs of rubbers set neatly in order by the 
tmbrella stand would not be very untidy objects. A dozen 
pairs muddy, tossed about, are our béle noir. Uf course 
*yery house should have a hall closet, where extra coata, 
hats, umbrellas, overcoats, etc., could be kept. But not 
‘very house has that important convenience, and in lieu of it 
‘heat box could be made, more or less ornamental in design, 
serve, if only for overshoes, as a seat; if high enough to 
told umbrellas also as a table, above which might hang a 
airror, with a few hooks attached for bats. 

3. The piteher should be kept on a small table or on a side- 
board in the dining-room. There is some danger attending the 
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4. Simple patterns for making children’s dresees can be 
had at Butterick’s, Demorest's, etc. Many cut off the lower 
half of a long skirt and put a waist on it, which resulta in 
two short dresses without much immediate ouflay. But it 
is better to lay the long dresses aside for futurq use and make 
simple new ones better suited to the age and. size of the 
child. \ 


Our Young Folks. 


TANCRED, AND THE FIRST CRUSADE. 
By Samvert A. Cuapiy, Jr. 


T is safe to suppose that most of the young people 
who have been familiar with the pages of The 
Christian Union for a year past have had their interest 
aroused by pe stories of ‘‘The Children’s Quest” and 
“The Children’s Crusade,” and would like to learn 
more of the crusades and the leaders who gained re- 
nown in them. There were many crusades, and many 
brave leaders whose history it would be impossible to 
tell you in a short story, and so it will be more satis- 
factory to take but one crusade and but one leader. 
First, however, it will be wise to become acquainted 
with the crusades in general before we proceed to our 
perticular crusade, and discover when they took place 
and what was their object. To begin with the name, 
we find in our French dictionary the word for crusade 
is croisade, from croiz, which again comes from the 
Latin cruz, a cross, the symbol of Christianity. Thus 
it appears at once the crusades had something to do 
with religion, and, turning now to our history, we read 
that the crusades were ‘‘ religious wars carried on dur- 
ing the Middle Ages between the Christian nations of 
the West and the Mohammedans.” ‘‘In the Middle 
Ages.” That sounds a long way back in time and his- 
tory. It was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after 
the time of Christ, and when Europe was already an old 
country. Butit was when people thought the world was 
only one-sided and flat. No one had even dreamed that 
there were any ether countries besides Europe, Asia and 
Africa. The British Isles were then the extreme west- 
ern limit of the world; Columbus had not yet come, and 
America and our Western hemisphere were undiscov- 
ered. ‘*‘The Christian nations of the West "—that is, 
the British Isles, France, Germany, Spaija and Italy—in 
these Middle Ages carried on religious wars against the 
Mohammedans. These latter people were the follow- 
ers of the great Mohammed, the false prophet, who had 
arisen in the East; that is, Asia, Arabia, Turkey and 
Persia. Their power was great, and they held posses- 
sion of Palestine and worshiped their false god in the 
holy city of Jerusalem itself. That land. at the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea, where Christ and his 
disciples had lived ; where his words, his acts, his mira- 
cles, his life and his crucifixion had made every town 
and hill and valley sacred in the hearts of his children ; 
that land was now in the possession of strangers who 
knew not Christ, who had no love and reverence for 
the scenes in the midst of which his life had passed, 
and who set up a false god in his place. Was it 
strange that this should make the Christians of the 
West sorrowful for the desecration of their Holy Land, 
or hill them with an eager longing to visit its holy 
places ? 

In spite of all the perils that attended such a long 
wearisome journey, which must be made for the most 
part on foot, devout Christians from even as far away 
as England went on pilgrimages to Jerusalem. At first 
the Mohammedans did not molest them, but in time 
as the pilgrims increased they were treated less kindly 
and at last suffered all manner of cruelty and oppres- 
sion. Pilgrims who lived to return to Europe told 
terrible stories of their persecutors, and of the shame- 
ful way in which the most sacred spots of the Holy 
Land were dishonored by the Mohammedans. The 
Christians of the western nations were indignant at 
these tales, and they only needed the voice of a leader 
to arouse them to action. Soon the voice was heard ; 
that of Peter the Hermit, who had made the holy pil- 
grimage and now called on the people to deliver Pal- 
estine from the infidels. Forty thousand people fol- 
lowed him, who at his order wore on their breasts a 
red cross, and shouted for their watch-word and war- 
cry, ‘‘God wills it.” Thus the crusades began. Peter 
and his army were unsuccessful, for they were a dis- 
orderly, unsoldier-like throng, who had come to- 
gether with the hope of gaining wealth from the expe- 
dition, and did not care by what means they secured 
it. Weshall hear of Peter again before long. Now 
the true crusaders arose, knights, and lords, and 
princes, guided by a real desire to redeem the Holy 
Land. A huge army of 600,000 men started on the 
way to Jerusalem. They were léd by Godfrey de 
Bouillon, and his brother Baldwin. There were many 
noble and illustrious men beside, two especially who 
came from Sicily—Bohémond, and his young cousin 
Prince Tancred. He was the son of a marquis, and 


these valiant warriors none was so. fearless as the 
brave Tancred. He cared not for money or gain, and 
was starting out for the war partly for his love and 
friendship for his cousin Bohémond, but chiefly to 
fight against the infidels aiid for the sake of piety 
and glory. He is said to have acknowledged no law 
save that of virtue, religion and honor, for whose sake 
he was always ready to die. He was accomplished, 
noble and chivalrous, and his fame has been celebrated 
by poets and historians. 

Let us follow Prince Tancred and his comrades as they 
march to the Holy Land. They have arrived at Constan- 
tinople, where the timid Emperor Alexios endeavors by 
flattery and rich gifts to win over the leaders of the 
crusade. With most of them he succeeds, and gains 
their fidelity; but Tancred, scorning all praise, refusing 
all gifts, and lamenting the weakness of his brother 
princes, leaves Constantinople with asmall but faithful 
company of knights. Being joined later by the army 
they take up the march again toward Jerusalem. Be- 
fore they reach this city, however, there are many 
perils encountered, and many battles fought, and in 
all Tancred is the bravest and most valiant of the 
warriors. In one battle his brother William is killed, 
and Tancred himself, his spear being broken, is found 
fighting desperately with his sword, the only weapon 
left him, and is saved from death by the courage of 
his cousin Bohémond. ‘ Soon after Tancred takes pos- 
session of Tarsus, the birthplace of St. Paul, and 
treats his captives with kindness and generosity. Bald- 
win, the brother of Godfrey, quarrels with Tancred 
over the city, and finally wrests it from him, and 
later on they come to blows and their armies fight. 
Although Baldwin was the victor he does not seem to 
us to be so brave as Tancred, who, in spite of Bald- 
win’s envy, malice and taunts, restrained his own 
anger and that of his men for a long time, and did not 
yield to provocation until his own soldiers, thinking 
his self-control and moderation meant weakness, ac- 
cused him of cowardice and dishonor. This was too 
much for Tancred, and he fought Baldwin bravely, 
although he was beaten. 

Then for many weary weeks the crusaders move on 
towards Jerusalem, and at last one day they ascend a 
high hill and there before them lies the holy city. 
They are overcome with joy, and fall on their knees, 
kissing the ground made sacred by the Saviour. Then 
they weep over their sins and the desecration of the 
city by the infidels, and rise with the determination to 
redeem it. The siege follows. The walls are battered 
down and the victorious Christians clamber into the 
city. Terrible scenes of bloodshed and ruin take 
place, and it is said the horses of the crusaders were 
knee-deep in blood. Tancred will have no share in 
such cruelty, and although on the walls he was among 
the foremost, when he enters the city pledges his word 
to three hundred poor captives that they shal! not be 
killed; and he strives to appease the fury of the cru- 
saders. At length all the slaughter is ended, the 
Christians possess Jerusalem, of which they wish to 
make their valiant leader, Godfrey, king; but he re- 
fused the title, saying, *‘he would wear no golden 
crown where his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns.”’ 
Tancred became master of the rich province of Galilee 
as a reward of his labors. Not long after the noble 
Godfrey died, and his brother Baldwin succeeded him 
in governing Jerusalem. He was not content with 
this, however, but strove to deprive Tancred of his 
rights. At first Tancred was justly angry, and would 
not recognize Baldwin as king; but he yielded to 
the counsels of his friends, had an interview with 
Baldwin, and again showed his generous nature by 
consenting to forgive and forget past injuries, although 
he would not give up his principality. For twelve 
years Tancred ruled his people justly and kindly, and 
in the year 1112 he died from a wound received in 
battle. Tancred has always been a great favorite with 
poets and historians, who have surrounded his life 
with a halo of romance and chivalry in whose soft 
light faults that may have existed are obscured, while 
the virtues are idealized. However extravagant the 
praise bestowed on his name, it is quite safe to assume 
that the life of Tancred was that of a romantic, ad- 
venturous knight, unselfish, magnanimous, and with 
all the heroic virtues of a Christian warrior. 


AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY DOG. 
By J. F. 


|} E is a delightful dog in every respect, and I am 

very proud of my acquaintance with him; for 
he is not only uncommon himself but he lives ina 
most uncommon place. I suppose he would be just as 
clever and handsome if he dwelt on the main-land, as 
most dogs do, but in that case he could never lead the 
romantic and interesting life that he does on his island. 
It is such a little island, too, right out in the middle of 
Long Island Sound, with its big lighthouse to warn 
vessels off the dangerous rocks which lie beyond. It 
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there all by itself, "way out at sea; but when you get 
there you find it is not lonely at all, for the pleasant 
family who keep the light are very fond of animals, 
and own anumber of charming ones, and animals, I 
think, make almost.any place cheerful and home-like : 
and then the islanditself is so pleasant, with its pretty 
house over-shadowed by the tall, white tower. Trees 
do not grow very well there, owing to the hard, rocky 
bottom, but there are plenty of vines, and bright 
sweet-smelling flowers and green grass, while on every 
side stretches the broad expanse of the blue sea, with 
the white sails flitting by and the faint line of the shore 
in the distance. I have only been there m summer, 
but I should imagine that it must be quite as beautiful, 
in a different way, in the cold icy winter, although 
then the family are often cut off from any communica- 
tion with the shore for weeks atatime. I believe they 


-like the winter best themselves ; they seem to have so 


many resources. 

Captain B. has a very fine collection of stuffed birds, 
all of which have been shot on the island and stuffed 
by himself. Ofven-times after a severe storm they find 
hundreds of little birds who have been dashed against 
the tower in the night and killed, attracted thither by 
the light. Then they have lovely shells and mosses, 
and sea curiosities of all sorts; their arrangement 
showing great skill and ingenuity. So much for my 
friend Tiger’s surroundings. Do you wonder that he 
is a happy dog, living in such a delightful and unusual 
place? Then for companions he has the chickens and 
ducks, a few comfortable looking sheep, and the dear, 
tame donkey, who is also a great friend of mine. In- 
side the house is the queer flying-squirrel, the white 
mice, the cross parrot, who is only polité to her mis- 
tress, and last, but by no means least, the big tortoise- 
shell cat, ‘‘Missy,” who is herself the heroine of a 
thrilling story. She belonged to the captain of a brig 
bound for the West Indies, which was wrecked on the 
treacherous reef a number of years ago. This wise 
captain refused to abandon the ship without saving his 
cat, whom he entreated the young ladies to take care 
of for him. She was at first loth to abandon her sea- 
faring life, and did not quite approve of the stationary 
island, but now she is devoted to her adopted home. 
She is a very interesting and peculiar cat, but as Tiger 
is the real hero of this sketch I must not linger any 
longer over Missy’s charms. 

Tiger should be seen to be appreciated. His beauty 
is quite remarkable. He is very large and black, with 
the whitest of shirt fronts, and the most loving, in- 
telligent eyes that ever shone out of a dog’s face. He 
is a little vain, I think; but what wonder! In the 
summer, when crowds of people visit the island, he 
receives flattery and attention enough to turn an 
ordinary dog’s head. You should see the affected 
position which he assumes, sitting in his own particu- 
lar chair with his paws gracefully crossed on one 
arm, and the most satisfied complacent look on his 
face, as if he said, ‘‘ How you must admire me!” 

But the funniest thing is to hear him sing! Tiger 
loves music, but like all musicians he is not always in 
the performing mood. Sometimes he has colds. I 
heard him sing ‘‘ Greenville” last summer, his master 
accompanying him on the flageolet. He sat perfectly 
upright, with his eyes fixed intently on the instrument, 
and sang with all his heart, keeping excellent time 
with the music. His low moans when the music was 
soft, and loud barks where the air seemed to demand 
them were indescribably funny. When he had fin- 
ished he looked around at us, and smiled and wagged 
his tail, as if he felt he had done himself justice 
that time. Tiger simply adores his master, whose 
slightest word is law. The captain sends him on all 
manner of errands, up-stairs and out of doors. It is 
certain that Tiger perfectly uuderstands everything 
that is said to him; he listens intently to his mas- 
ter’s directions ard commands, as if so anxious to 
comprehend, then with a bright wag of his tdil off 
he runs to return immediately with the desired article. 
He never disobeys. I saw him refuse a piece of cake 
once last summer, which he wanted tremendously, be- 
cause his master said in a low, quiet voice, ‘‘ Don’t 
take the next piece, Tiger.” 

His mistress pressed it on him most urgently; but 
no, Tiger was resolute. He even refused to look at it, 
but kept his beseeching eyes fixed on his master’s face 
until he gave the desired permission to take the tempt- 
ing morsel. Tiger thinks he is the only dog who has a 
right to live. This is the result of his secluded life. 
He has no idea of the big world which lies beyond his 
island home, and of the vast number of dogs of high 
and low degree who dwell there and are obliged to put 
up with each other. It infuriates him beyond meagure 
when, On rare occasions, a dog is brought on to the 
island. He is very powerful, and would kill them im- 
mediately if allowed to. I once went there with a 
friend who had with her her little pet dog. Whata 
scene of confusion ensued when Tiger discovered the 
presence of this little interloper!. He was conveyed, 


jn disgrace, up-stairs to bis mistress's room, where he 


was talked to solemnly and gravely about his awful 
display of temper. He wanted to feel sorry, but he 
eould not. He kept coming to the window and look- 
ing anxiously out, giving vent to sharp angry barks 
expressive of his entire disapproval. 

Many people have asked for pictures of Tiger, but 
Captain B. tells me that he has found it impossible to 
have his picture taken. He becomes so excited by the 
unusual sights and sounds which he has to encounter 
on the way to the photographer’s that he almost goes 
crazy; so now he never leaves his beloved island. Per- 
haps some time an artist will go there and transfer 
Tiger’s magnificent beauty to paper. 1 am sure it 
would give his many friends great pleasure. Buta 
picture, however beautiful, would only show half of 
Tiger—the leas§é admirable hali—and 1 feel that my 
words fail to do his character justice. He is of the 
‘*Brave Bobby” class of dog. We have all read about 
him in our reading books. I can remember shedding 
bitter tears over his sad fate when I was a little girl at 
school. . 

Every summer when I go to my seashore home I sail 
over to the island and renew my friendship with Tiger, 
and often in the long winter evenings, when the snow 
is falling fast or the wind howling fiercely outside, my 
fancy reverts to the little island standing so bravely 
out there at sea, with its bright lamp always burning 
to warn the poor sailors of danger near; and then | 
imagine Tiger to be lying cosily in front of the fire in 
the pleasant sitting-room, turning his loving eyes now 
and then to his master’s face, or following that master 
up the steep stairway of the light-house tower to see 
that all is right. Of course Tiger does not keep the 
light, but he feels as if he had all the responsibility of 
it, and, I have no doubt, considers himself of vast im- 
portance to the Government. 

Maybe some of you will one day sail to this little 
island and see this ‘‘out-of-the-way dog,” Tiger, and 
you will see the donkey, and Missy, and the cross 
parrot, and all the other charming sights of this de- 
lightful spot. Then you will know that my story is 
quite true. 


HUGH. 


Ly GENERAL O. O. Howarpn. 


NE day many years ago, when stationed at West 

Point, I had a chat with a little boy who was 

then about four years old, which has made a strong 

impression upon my memory. He is now a grown 

man, of good standing in the community where he lives, 

and might object to my using his name. Let us then 
call him Hugh. . 

When our conversation took place he was sitting 
upon my knee, and looking up with a thoughtful gaze 
into my face. After some little talk about his home, 
his plays and his friends, wherein he displayed, I 
thought, much intelligence for so little a fellow, I put 
to him some questions that are wont to trouble older 
heads. 

‘* What kind of a place is heaven, Hagh ?” I said. 

‘*Oh, mamma says it’s lovely!” 

go there, Hugh?” 

‘* Why, lots of children—lots of people.” 

‘‘Do bad people—wicked children, go to heaven ?” 

‘*No, no; good ones, they go there.” 

‘* Must they be very good, very clean and pure, like 
the whitest dress ?” 

‘*Yes, I think; like mamma's new one. 
pretty—so white.” 

Then I thought I would try him by a little closer 
questioning, to see what he would say. 

‘* Have you ever done anything wrong, Huzh ? 

Yes, I have: everybody does wrong,” he promptly 
replied. 

‘“‘But, Hugh, I am talking to you. 
done wrong ?” 

‘Yes, I was naughty this morning. Mamma said, 
‘Hugh, you’re a bad boy.’ I took away the rattle from 
little sister. It made her cry. She struck me: so I 
pushed her over; then I ran away.” 

Well, Hugh, if you've done wropg, and there is a 
little dark spot on your heart, how gan you go to that 
pure, clear place which you call heaven?” 

Hugh remained very quiet, looking down for a few 
moments. Then, raising his head, he fixed his large 
blue eyes on mine and murmured in a low voice just 
above a whisper, ‘‘ Jesus will save me!” ~ 

After this to me unexpected answer he covered his 
face with both hands, and sobbing laid his head upon 
my breast. 

Perhaps it was not wise to so press the heart of a 
little child. Ido not give the incident in order to 
show the way to deal with little ones. But, I ask, can 
& grown man make a better answer 7 

How well it would be—would it not ?—if we could 
catch the spirit of this chiid’s answer, ‘‘ Jesus will save 
me.” When said by us with a complete, settled con- 
fidence in the mind and heart, how secure we are, how 


carefyl to do {all in our power to please him! Our 


It is so 


Have you ever 


Lord, who understood all hearts, inquired of his dis- 
ciples, Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
And Jesus called a little child unto him and set him in 
the midst of them and said, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

Suppose pow, es some do, we declare that Jesus 
meant tlre kingdom of heaven for thislife: for he said, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” Yes, it is 
very true; it is aspiritual kingdom, and has for every- 
one that comes within its borders not only a bright 
hereaf{er but a beautiful fruitage in this life. Still, 
how very plain is litthe Hugh’s method of entering 
there. By the willing, the able, Master’s help we enter 
here into the rich gardens of swect fellowsbip, precious 
sympathy and perennial affection. Weenterin. The 
Lord himself at the gateway removes all the dark 
spots from our hearts. Sooner or later, in his own in- 
scrutable way, he brings us into complete union with 
bimself, and so with each other. 

He only asks us to exercise toward him the simple 
trust of alittle child. It is, I think, difficult to m- 
agine a religion simpler, more precious to each of us 
and more all-embracing than this. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
DANGERS FROM ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 
ID you evertakean clectric shock? Have you 
ever read of a person being struck by lightning? 
Then you know that electricity, in sufficient quantity, 
is a very powerful and even dangerous thing. 

It is becoming important for young persons to re- 
member this whenever they visit exhibitions, facto- 
ries or business establishments of any kind where 
electrical apparatus is used ; for new kinds are stead- 
ily coming into use which involve novel dangers for 
persons who meddle with them carelessly. 

At an exhibition of clectricity, lately, a machine was 
shown in which there was an armature revolving very 
rapidly—thirty times a second. It looked smooth and 
beautiful; but really it had a rough, jagged edge, 
somewhat like acircular saw. You know that when 
a circular saw is revolving one cannot sce the teeth. 
A visitor carelessly touched this revolving armature 
and his finger was torn to pieces. 

At the same exhibition a.gentleman happened to 
tread upon a wire which was feeding a lamp with 
electricity, and at the same moment he took hoid of 
the lamp to examine it. Immediately the electricity 
flowed through his feet, body and hand; and it is one 
curious thing that when electricity is passing through 
one’s muscles they contract. This person could not 
unclasp his hand, neither could he move his feet. He 
was paralyzed. The workmen around ran away, 
afraid there would be an expiosion. But a person 
who understood about electricity came by, and he 
immediately lifted the sufferer’s feet off the wire. 
This broke the current and saved the man’s life. 

Even the wires which run in various directions 
along streets and through buildings to supply electric 
lights are dangerous. They can sometimes give a 
person a fearful shock if they are touched in a partic- 
ular way; or can set fire to woodwork or curtains if 
they become disarranged or the insulating material 
covering them decays and drops or 1s rubbed off. 
Two or three persons have been killed or dangerously 
shocked by meddling ignorantly with these wires. A 
gentleman was once leaning against a balustradein a 
building where electric apparatus was in operation, 
and his gold watch chain was pressed against two 
wires through which a eurrent was flowing. The 
fluid immediately began coursing through the chain, 
heated it red hot, and burned a spotin his vest. He 
will know hereafter that one should be careful in 
leaning against electrical things. On account of these 
dangers, and for some other reasons, electricians are 
now trying the experiment of inclosing the wires in a 
tube and burying them under ground. As long as 
they are allowed to hang exposed, every one who does 
not understand electricity thoroughly should remem- 
ber to BB CAREFUL When he is near electrical apparatus 
or wires. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

AT OT many of you know how wretched and un- 

happy boys can be whe have no home except 
such as they make for themselves in empty boxes 
and dark cellars, and you could not realize how 
miserable and wicked the city makes children whose 
parents are poor and cruel. 

Imagine to-night, when you go to bed, how you 
would feel to hide away in «a heap of” straw, 
hungry and cold, and expectiog every moment 
asharp blow. 1 heard « day or two ago of a little 
fellow not more than ten years old who was crying ip 
the street one cold night, about eleven o’clock, because 
he was afraid to go home to his mother without having 
sold his papers, The Christian Union js dojng all it 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


into good and comfortable homes, and our good friend 
Mr. Mabie suggested to me this week that you, my 
happy boys and girls, might be happier if you used a 
little of your spending money to help us carry on this 
work. 

Now there are about fourteen hundred of you. A 
penny apiece from you would provide a comfortable 
home for a boy, and I’m sure most of you could easily 
spare more than apenny. What do you say to our 


can to get these poor children, of whom there are a 
great many, away from the wickedness and suffering | 


trying this year to send six unhappy boys into good | 


” 


homes? If you send the money to ‘‘Charity ” she 
will take care of it and report to you as each boy goes. 

Direct to 

Miss Charity Perplex 
Care of Christian Union 
22 Washington Square 
New York.” 

Your parents will advise you how to send the money. 
If you like you may send it in postage stamps, unless 
you send enough to use a money order. 


GLEN woop, Ga., January 15, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Your beautiful card is received. Your little niece thanks you very, 
very much. Since | found ont you were a woman and not a man “* In 
red whiskers, a gown and slippers,” which papa told me you were, 
and especially that you had a little girl like me, I have wanted to see 
you everso mach. Papa saya be think« y +a are areguiar New Eng- 
land Puritan woman, and they make the \«st wives in the world ex- 


cept the Tar River women in North Carolina, and he only guesses | 


the Tar River women are better because he got mamma up there, and 
he knows she can't be beat; but he saye if he couldnt get a Tar 
River woman he would get a New England one, for all that ever he 
saw were smart and he thinks they stir up their husbands and keep 
them lively. Now you know all this is papa’s nonsense which he 
telle me to write to you, and [ reckon it is all right. He says if you 
would send that little girl dow” here in a box, with a hole in it to let 
her head out, by express, when sle had stayed with me a month he 
would put me in with her and cut another hole for my head and 
send us back to stay a month in New York. He says be will wager 
Glenwood the express will deliver us safely. 


Your affectionate little niece, kK. W. 


Your commission is attended to, ind I hope you will 
get more subscriptions and earn « pair of skates. Oh! 
perhaps you don’t care for skates without ice; well, 
try for the watch then. 


Barry, Il, Jan. 17, 1882. 
lear Aunt Patience ; 

I thank you for the Christmas card you sent. Since we came here 
an artesian well has been bored in Barry. It is 2,510 feet deep. It 
hae a email tower over it and an engine to pump the water. 
is eome talk of having an electric light in the tower. I wish you 
is Bloss,” mamma’ 
is ** Dawn,” papa’s is ** Blanch,” and mine is “Cherry.” I have 
learned to do some farm work: to rake hay with one horse and har- 
row withtwo. I have plowed a little. This winter my papa trusts 
me to drive a horse to the bugyy, #0 that my sisters and I can ride to 
school. You would like * Dan,” our large bay horse. He is a 
spirited horse, but very gentle. My birth-day is on the 17th of April. 
1 study reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, drawing, 
grammar, physioloyy. Your affectionate nephew, 


Now, why do you make me want to go and visit you 
when I ean’t? I would like to have you take me to ride 
now, although the clock is just striking one and it is 
moonlight. 


There 


could see our calves. Al.ce’s is ** Bee,” Helen's 


WayLanp, Jan. 15, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

[thank you very much for the pretty card I received Tnesday 
evening. I spent Christmas a. my grandpa’s at Somerville, and had 
avery nice time. Saturday mother took all us four children into 
Boston, On our way to grandpa’s, mother took us to see the Christ- 
mas windows—there were nine inall. Baby and all of us enjoyed them 
very much, Sunday morning, papa, mother and | walked to Old 
Cambridge, past the Memorial Hall and the new Harvard College 
gymnasium, to the Rev. Mr. McKenzie’s church While we were 
crossing the Common I heard the chimes of bells for my firet time. 
The church was decorated with Christmas trimmings. There were 
two babies baptized. I enjoyed the singing very much because it was 
by the children. I understood part of the sermon, which was about 
the birth of Christ. Monday morning we went over to East Somer- 
ville toa friend of papa’s. Willie, Ernest and went on the hill to 
eee where the old Ureuline Convent stood, which was destroyed so 
inany years ago, and we returned home Monday afternoon. 

From your loving niece, E.eanorn I. 


I know all about that region, and I enjoyed thinking 
of your walk on Sunday. Iam glad you could under- 
stand a part of the sermon; some children do not try 
to. 


MILWAUKEE, January 22, 1982, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read the letters which your nieces and nephews send you, and 
would like to be a nephew of yours. I live half a mile beyond the 
lumite of the city of Milwaukee. I goto echool in the center of the 
city, four miles from home. I have two dogs. One is twelve years 
old, and quite acripple. He was bittep in the shoulder nearly to the 
bone by aneighbor’s dog. He had just recovered when some one 
threw a stone and broke one of his hind legs. 1 bound it with strips 
of cloth wet in thick starch. lle recovered in a month, but the leg is 
stiff? and he walks very queerly. I have trained the other dog to 
draw a wagon. Le was cross and would not mind at firet, bat now 
he minds the rein very well. 

There has been good ice for skating since New Year's. Little enow 
has fallen in this section of the country. 

Tam making a collection of portage stamps. | have over «ix hun- 
dred business cards which I am collecting for a scrap-book, 

Yours truly, Water B. H. 


You were quite a surgeon. It is very hard to man- 
age a fracture and not have the joint stiffened, and 
where there are two bones, as in the fore-arm, to pre- 
vent their growing together ina way to prevent the 


turning of the arm, or the rotary motion as it is called. 
Did you ever see, on the bone of a chicken or other 
animal, the sort of ring the bone sends out in the pro- 
cess of healing? When my arm was broken, the 
doctor brought me a chicken’s leg that had healed in 
that way. 


Hunter, Dak., January 20, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

It is so long since | have written to you that I suppose I have lost 
my place on your book, and shall have to ask for some other, in the 
privileged circle of nephews and nieces; I shall be more than con 
tent with even the humblest place, for | have no hope of being able 
to write euch a letter to atowe for my long silence as cousin Mary A. 
H. hae, from Texas, 

We left our dear old home a year ago last April, and its flower gar- 
den, orchard, groves and lakes are to us onlv a cherished memory, 
but my life has been bu-ier than ever, besides the dear friends we 
left to be written to, but we have a cood gir! to do the housework, so 
both ma and I have more leisure. I have 
to you, but have had #o little time that I never could get one satis- 
factory, but we always found time to read The Christian Union, and 
we all read and enjoy your “ Writing Desk.” Mr. Beecher’s sermons 
and Mr. Abbott's Sunday-echool are the only church privileges we 
have, and we find them very profitable. 

It was very hard to leave the old home with al! it# pleasant a=socia- 
tions, but it seemed best, and here we are in the vicinity of the great 
wheat fields of the Red River Valley. I wieh you cauld see the 
wheat fields. They are grand. Take them in the «pring, when they 
are one ocean of green, or in harvest, when they are a waving golden 


commenced several letters 


sheet. 

Last year we lived at C 
and for months the sun rose and set 
drove through them from morning till night. 
sight to see those whole sections of pure living old, through some of 
which fifteen self-binding harvesters were mov ing with military 
precision, while the steam threshers were already at work on some 
of them, and plows the -ame number as the harvesters were moving 
in the same manner, turning up the 
crop. I drove the es, and we stopped and ate our ianch 
the trees on Maple River, and, as a dear friend was with as, it was a 
happy day. I wish you could have been with us, Aunt Patience. I 
think you wonld have enjoyed it. The creat red barns of the differ- 
ent farma clustered around the white houses, with the great brown 


, hear the famous Dalrymple farme, 
in a wheat-fleld. 
It was truly a grand 


Une day we 


rich dark for next year's 


imac 


pol 


elevators looming up, one or more at each station on the railroad, 
made a picture to alway< remember. It is true there are no trees 
here except on the streams; but all summer the prairie ix covered 
with bright flowers. One can see objects at a great distance here, 
especially on clear mornings when there is a mirage. We can some- 
times see towns twenty miles away, and they will seem quite near. 

The winters are long and cold, but the air is always pure and 
exhilarating. Our greatest trouble last winter was that the 
was so deep that we could not get out to take exercise: bat 
winter, if the snow gets deep again, lam determined to have some 
snow-shees, and learn to walk with them from the boys. The san 
and moon-dogs are very familiar sights tous. We did not expect to 
epend this winter here, but circumstances made it neces#ary, and so 
far it has been pleasant winter weather, for the most part, and we 
have very pleasant \imes together, with no outsiders influence on 
our lives save what comes from our books and papers and letters 
from our friends; our nearest neighbors being two anda half miles 
away. It is, indeed, a wonderful country; towns springing up and 
railroads being built on every hand as if by magic. Where a year 
ago there was but the grading of one road in twenty miles, there are 
now three different lines rvaning paralie!l with each other, al) branch- 
ing north from the Northern Pacific, with towns every eight miles 
or #0. 

I help the boys with their lessons. Paand mahelpasall. After 
this winter we hope to go where there are good schools in winter, and 
by working summers and studying winters, hope after a while to be 
fitted for our life work. My pet is the same as cousin Frances’s —a 
dear little baby sieter—only her name is Grace Edith. She is just the 
same age. I waa very glad to see Frances’s letter, for I had lost the 
letter her mother eo kindly wrote me, and with it her address; but | 
have answered now. Iam sorry to say that I also lost Helen J.’ ad- 
drese, of B. 1 am afraid you will think me urgratefal; bot this win- 
ter | am in hopes to answer iny letters more promptly. 

Iam afraid | have already taken up too mach of your precious 
time, but it seems as though [ must thank you again for -ome of the 
many good and helpful things you have given us. That summer 
journal—how I wished I might have been one of that strawberry 
party! as mach for the glorious views as for the strawberries; for 
you know I never saw even a high hill, and Sister Clover’s stories do 
meso much good. They scem to be next us, as Mrs. Whitney says: 
and ma and I think we can guess who Sister Clover and Sister Gen- 
tian are. But where are Bob and Dorothy? We liked Dorothy's 
letters so much, and indeed all the cousins seem very near to me, 
they have been my most intimate friends so long. 

Yours affectionately, 


this 


Manion E. M. 


This is a letter worth getting, even if it is so long as 
to crowd out a few less interesting. 

Who can explain a mirage? Why did you not draw 
a picture of snow-shoes for your cousins to see ? 

I am very much afraid you have failed to get my 
card and the Little Christian Union. I did hope all my 
young people had informed me of a change of resi- 


dence. 
Oregon. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


I read the letters in The Christian l nion and like them very much. 
Your good advice is good help to metodo right. I am ten years old. 
I go to echool and Sabbhath-school. I have three sisters and two 
brothers. We go tothe seaside orinto the mountains in warm weather 
for health and rest. We take our tent and camp out. We crossed 
the Cascade Mountains in a hack. We went to see my aunt. Brother 
lost hisboots. ile and papa started to go to the top of Mount Hood 
one warm day in August. Brother Charley had to go barefoot, and 
the snow was so cold he was giad to climb ap on a big roek to warm 
bis feet inthe warm sun. Papadid not get clear to the top, the snow 
wastoo slippery and be had no climbers, so he bad tovive itup. They 
brought us some snow down to camp. Please send me a miniature 
Christian Union. From A, 


P. S.—I will send you two daisies that | have just picked out of 
the yard, where I can pick them al! the time. E. (. A. 

The daisies are very pretty, quite unlike anything 
we have here. Do they grow close to the ground ? 
When I went up Mt. Washington once I left the 
weather very hot at the foot, but before we got to the 
top we found the ground frozen; men trying te dig 
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, anal searcely 
It was in July. 


were wrapped up in muilters, etc 
break the ground. 


NeW ALEXANDRIA, January ith, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
| have long thought of writing to you, and wish to be one of 
your nieces. Tama little girl twelve vo te 
study Reading, (seography, Spelling, Grammar, Venta! 


schoo! and 
and Written 


© L 


Arithm:*.c. Our echoo!l is divided into two rooms. |! to the upper 
one. I received a great many Christma presents, |! have two bro. 
| thers and two sisters. My oldest brother «s at colleve. We bave 
four horses, a cow and a calf agd a pet squirrel. Llop.ng to sce this 
letter in print, I remain yeur loving niece 


Piease tel! your father I shall 
hear of 


What a large family! 
write to him soon. It 
your dear sister’s death. 
a girl as she would ask you to be if she were now to 
speak to you. 


made 
You must try to be 


me very sad to 


as rood 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


I should like to be one of your nieces too. Lam a little girl, ten 
years old. My mamma takes The Christian Lnion, and I ike to 
read the letters from the girls and boys. | ul for one Ch nas 
present a dissected map puzzie of the United States, and lean p 
itall tovether without looking on the cover, and am learning 
bound the State of New York, where you !ive 

[have an aunt in New York City, aod her name i« Mee. Abb 
Hutchinson P. and I love ber dearly, becaus li ‘iris 
and boys, and makes them happy. Saturdays, [ heim napkins fer 


mamma, and «he gives me a cent for every onc Them. [| have earned 
five cents. Then! go out and coast down hiil with Sancho Panza, 


my little dog, who ix a comical Scotch lerrier 
Can't you come up to Milford and coast down hill, with Your litth 

friend, Auice V. Ht. 
Ii I ever wanted to coast down hill I sh uid like to 


do it with you, but I never did like it. 


PUZZLES. 


POETICAL ENIUMA. 


am composed of letters. 
My 26, 18, 37, 13, 0} name a celebrated Germa: 
My 71, 34, 9s, 119, 53, 55 is an American Sumerous poet 
My 6, 72, 19, S51, 113, 22, 1, 25, 9, , oo, 198 wasan ta in poet 
ess of the sixteenth century. 
My 79, 116. 
My 100, 33, 67, 41, 32 ia from the title of a poem of Milton's. 
ition Of the 


“Ywrote the Beyvar 4 (pera, 


My 90, 18, 46, 92, 69, 42 assisted Cowper in the prepar 
“Olney Ilymns.”’ 

My 59, 118, 14, 86, 30, 16, 110, 5s, 7. wasa place rendered famons 
by Chancer. 

My 105, 57, 99, 44 name a Greek pastoral poet. 

My 36, 15, 46, 3, 35, is an Englisch poetes- 


My 76, 88, M4, 52, 40, 54, 55 was the aut! 


My 100, Of, 29, at, 65, 69, 06, form the name of a re 
French poet. 

My 47, 106, 45, 26 namea river celebrated by burns in many of 
his songs. 

My 39, 50, 12, 22, 69, 120, 103, 14, 21, 445, 2+, 30 Is an .American 


poet. 
My 86, 9, 10, 
Shepherd.” 


My 31, 76, 100, 16, 41, 20, 2> 


112, GI, 97, 4,2, 101, wrote the Gentle 


the name of characterin one 
of Shakespeare s trace Lies, 

My 75, 49, 27, 1 
eighteenth century. 

My 8, 1, 73, 9S, 53, 
poet of antiquity. 

My 46, 5, 23, 10, 55 was an English hymn write: 

My 107, 24, 66, 93, 74, 30,4, 17, 68 form the title of a 
James Beattie. 

My 104, 102, 34, 7, 57, 22, 11 was an Italian poet. 

My 78, 72,62 form a title sometimes used by the earlier English 


14, 63, 109, 111, 38, 5) was an English poet of the 


19 isa city containing the tom! of a celebrated 


poem hy 


poets. 
My 115, 45, 95, 117, 74 was an English clergyman and poet. 
My whole is a quotation from one of Shakespeare's plays. 
W. 
WORD. 
My first is in mountain, but is not in bili; 
My second ts in fountain, butis not in rill; 
My third is in anther and also in pink; 
My fourth is in panther, but never in mink; 
My fifth isin pearly, but is not in white; 
My #ixth isin early, but te notin light; 
My seventh is in tingle, bu I 
My eighth is in dingle, but never im brake 
My ninth is im twenty, but is net in two; 
My tenth is in dainty and aleo in new: 
My eleventh isin clover, but is not in grass: 
My twelfth is in plover, but never in bass. 
Now pick your letters and place in a row, 
You'll sce the nameof a friend you very well hoow 
Honmrense HAVENTON, 


is notinacne, 


RHOMBOLD, 


Across: A relative. Used in the toilet. To decorate. To kill, 
Part of the body. 
Down: Inamber. A pronoun. 


A heap. A month. A pronoun. 


A negative, Applied to sailors, 
In star. AND FRANK. 
ANAGRA™S. 

Famous writers and their books: 

Wilts Over.” by Cecil D. Harskens. 

* Notices on a Brand,” by K. A. Wirtman. 

* Dobeun Won,” by Grit Jewhil, 

** Paul Foly,” by Dea. (. L. Shearer. 

** Notices of Seven,” by Hori N. Janke. J. D. P. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEBRUARY 2d. 


Rianka: 1. Cur—currants. 2. Ham—hamilet, 3. Keal—Realdo. 4. 


Irou—ironic. 5. Shad—shaidock. 6. Trip—tripoll. i. Mat—mat- 
ron. Vale—valet. 
Faay Nine-letter Tiamone 
CARBA 
LATERA I 
GARONNE 
rTARN 
Lis 
Cc 


Coxe word. —Euripides. 
Apewers received from T. S. J., Frank May, Mise Holbroosr 
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Science and Art. 


A Great Piorvre.—One of the most remarkable 
pictures of this century is Munkaczy’s famous painting, 
‘‘Christ Before Pilate.” In its tour through Europe it 
was visited, while on exhibition, by thousands. Says 
“The London Times”: ‘Everybody admired the 
grandeur of its conception, the grouping, and its mas- 
terly color, drawing and perspective. Only one re- 
proach was brought against it. This was a pretty 
general one. The expression of the features of the 
Christ was thought too human. It was a face of ideal 
beauty and striking ‘asceticism, but it was thought 
that the haughty look and the bitter contempt lurking 
about the mouth and the severity of the brow did not 
harmonize with the infinite charity of the Saviour even 
in the midst of his ferocious persecutors. With acour- 
age and conscientiousness which do him honor, Mun- 
kaczy went to work again. He had conceived a Christ 
meeting his adversaries by proud, philosophic disdain. 
He wished to represent a law-giver confident in the 
eternity of his work, and despising those who think 
they can destroy it by destroying its author. Public 
criticism showed him that even the modern mind 
could not understand a Christ without the divine 
charity and infinite pity which have been handed 
down as a tradition through centuries. Munkaczy 
closed the room where his picture was on view. He 
took up his brush again, and the hea: of his Christ 
is now all that the most pious believers in the divine 
mission of our Saviour can desire. It remains the 


- ideal of human beauty, but its brow is gentle and 


humble, the eye is full of pity and sorrow, and the 
mouth seems to be breathing pardon and prayer. The 
work has become a perfect and irreproachable chef 
ceuvre.” 


Opp Interior Deooration.—An art note in one of 
our exchanges tells of a ‘‘member of the Paint and 
Clay Club of Boston who has carried out an idea in 
decoration that has sometimes been suggested but 
seldom if ever made actual. The interior of a room 
has been treated in shades of color gradually deepen- 
ing and changing to another hue. The walls of the 
room in which the club meets are treated at the floor 
in dark chocolate. Shades of chocolate graduate up- 
ward until the middle wall shows a deep Indian 
red. Asthe ceiling is neared the shade orange is 
reached, und the highest note of that cvlor is applied 
near the skylight.. It has been the dream of some 
decorators to apply similar schemes of color to the 
outer surfaces of buildings; but probably the public 
is not yet ready for such departures from the conven- 
tional.” The same idea has been a little further elab- 
orated by a student who has rooms at the ‘‘ Benedick ” 
apartment house in this city. The walls of the room 
have been treated in shades graduating from a black 
green at the floor to a pale yellow at the ceiling. This 
as a background has then been covered with figures of 
Turkish pattern, to match the Turkish hangings of the 
room. The ceiling is also graduated from green to 
yellow diagonally from one corner to the opposite. 
The general effect is very striking. 


Erouinc Notgss.— About $2,000 has been received 
from the sale of etchings at the Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Henry Farrer has contributed a plate 
which he calls ‘‘Sunset on the Maine Coast” to the 
current issue of the admirable ‘‘ American Etchings.” 
It is extremely good, strong and sound, and up to the 
high standard of this series, of which it forms the 
third number. We must, however, object to its rather 
laborious execution.——Prints of Waltner’s superb 
etching of Millet’s touching picture, ‘ L’Angelus,” 
have been received by the print-sellers. A few early 
proofs from this plate fetched £80 and upward recent- 
ly in London.——Messrs. Church, Moran, Van Elten, 
Farrer and Hopkinson Smith, beside some half-dozen 
other American etchers, have been elected Fellows 
of the English Society of Painter-Etchers. A signal 
honor. 


Tae Warer-Covor Sooty is having a prosperous 
exhibition season ; more than $25,000 has already been 
realized from the sale of paintings. The complaints 
of rejected contributors are renewed this year with 
more than accustomed vigor, and a collection of re- 
jected water-colors has been hung at the Kurtz gallery. 
The element of mediocrity is very prominent. 


Tae Mgonantios’ Farr recently held in Boston had in 
connection with it an art exhibition which it would 
seem was not altogether satisfactory: the judges de- 
ciding that none of the pictures contributed were 
worthy of the gold medals which had been prepared. 
Several disgusted Boston artists have written to ex- 
press their sentiments upon the subject. 


Books aud Authors, 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM.‘ 

The quickened interest of the English-speaking 
world in the Old Testament is indicated by the books 
of the hour as well as by numerous articles in recent 
theological periodicals and by the special courses of lect- 
ures announced in so many of our theological schools. 
This interest has not come a day too soon. The devout 
parents and Sunday-school teachers who are buying 
‘The Bible for Learners” by its title, without a sus- 
picion of its contents, will want prompt correctives for 
the astonishing teachings of the ‘‘ Dutch School,” and 
will search our older literature in vain for what they 
need. 

On the other hand, we have been saved much un- 
profitable toil by our comparative neglect of the Old 
Testament. We have not wearied ourselves in every 
mine German research or German speculation has 
opened in this territory. It has been enough for the 
past generation that from the tons of refuse thrown up 
by foreign scholars a Milman and a Stanley gathered 
the scattered grains of gold comparatively free from 
rationalistic dross. Now thatthe time has come for 
more independent investigations of our own, even 
the most advanced suggestions of Prof. W. Rob- 
ertson Smith, which have sostartled the Scotch Church, 
show the steadying effect of sturdy British oommon 
sense. One cannot compare his articles in the *‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” with that by the German Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen: on Israel, in Vol. XIIL, without 
seeing that the Scotchman much more than his German 
contemporary has profited by the mistakes of the earlier 
critics. He has still much difficult work before him, 
if he is to make his theory accommodate all the facts. 
Some of this work is pointed out forcibly in Professor 
Watts’s reply. But the hook is too intensely polemic 
to give much help to earnest historical students in 
settling on the most satisfactory explanation of the 
peculiarities of the Old Testament. The idea per- 
vades it that the ‘‘ Newer Criticism” wishes to break 
down confidence in the Bible. Professor Smith is 
surely entitled to some measure of belief when he pro- 
tests on the contrary that he is seeking the position 
from which the Bible can be defended most success- 
fully against all assailants. In view of the trenchant 
way he punctures the Tibingen theories of the New 
Testament in his much-discussed Encyclopedia article, 
‘* Bible,” it is a mistake to insist that he belongs with 
the enemy. Let his errors be corrected, but let his 
redoubtable blows against the rationalists be appre- 
ciated and encouraged. The questions at issue need 
historic light rather than dogmatic heat. What light 
is shed by asking how would the Westminster Assem- 
bly have received Professor Smith’s theories of the 
order of the Old Testament books? Just about the 
same as by asking how the Nicene Council would 
have received Newton’s astronomical theories. There 
are some new questions in Biblical criticism as truly 
as in physics which cannot be settled by appeal to the 
authorities of the past. 

Dr. Stebbins’s ‘‘ Study ofthe Pentateuch ” is a much 
more valuable book for the earnest historical students 
of whom we have spoken. It is a purely literary in- 
quiry into the age of the Pentateuch, without regard 
to the question of inspiration. It is to be put on the 
same shelf with Professor Norton’s ‘‘Genuineness of 
the Gospels,” and Professor Ezra Abbott’s recent 
monograph on the ‘‘ Authorship of the Fourth Gospel ;” 
strong defenses all of important Orthodox positions by 
Unitarian scholars. Many of Dr. Stebbins’s objections 
apply to the Dutch school rather than the Scotch. But 
he makes a powerful and much needed presentation of 
the danger of drawing vast conclusions from small 
premises, and particularly of inferring such a universal 
negative as the non-existence of the Levitical law from 
failure to observe it, or absence of allusionsto it. The 
simple statement that Governor Bradford’s History of 
Plymouth mentions the Lord’s Day but twice, and 
speaks of the Bible or any part of it only about sixteen 
times, breaks the force of many pages that have been 
written to prove the Israelites ignorant of Levitical 
rites from Joshua to Ezekiel, (pp. 143-45.) There are 
other allusions to New England worthies nearly as 
happy as where Hosea’s Pentateuch style is declared to 
be as marked as John Cotton’s New Testament style, 
(p. 121); and the capital story of Thomas Starr King’s 
two styles, determined by whether he wrote or dictated 
(p. 163). But while his tracing of references to the 
law of Moses by title, quotation, or allusion satisfies 
the reader that so far as these are concerned the whole 
Pentateuch may have been written before any of the 


'The Newer Criticiem and the Analogy of Faith. A reply to W. Rob- 
ertson Smith. By Robert Watts, D.D, Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in the General Assembly’s College, Belfast. (New York : Scribner 
& Welford.) 

A Study of the Pentateuch, by Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., formerly 
President, Lecturer on Hebrew Literature, and Professor of Theology 
in the Meadville Theological School. (Boston: Geo, H. Ellis.) 


other books, it fails to produce positive conviction that 
it must all have been so written. Similar references to 
the constitution of a nation might be made through 
the whole course of its history, while the constitution 
is all the while growing from a very simple beginning 
to a very complex maturity. 

Dr. Stebbins also discusses in a most interesting 
manner the evidence from language, style, undesigned 
coincidences, etc. But there are large questions raised 
by the new criticism which he does not answer. How 
came it that for one nation its whole civil as well as 
moral and religious code grew for forty years, and then 
ceased to grow while the nation had afterward cent- 
uries of active municipai and religious life? This is 
contrary to all the analogies of history. Where was 
this code preserved and by whom in the long periods 
in which, so far as we can learn, its most important 
provisions were disregarded, even by holy men like 
Samuel and Elijah? If the whole Pentateuch came 
from the hand of one man, whence the strange and 
disordered mingling of subjects, the many repetitions, 
and the frequent occurrence of laws that it is most 
difficult to reconcile with one another? If forty years 
made so many modifications necessary, how could 
hundreds of years pass away and no occasion arise for 
further modifications? Professor Stebbins suggests no 
way of meeting these and many kindred difficulties. 
Professor Watts might consistently call in a special 
divine act to meet every objection, just as the old 
astronomers could explain the appareat motion of 
each planet by saying that was the way its sphere re- 
volved. The explanation could not be refuted, but 
when the Copernican scheme showed a simpler way 
the Ptolemaic was soon abandoned. The now classic 
essay of K. H. Graf on the historical books of the Old 
Testament in spite of all its faults so disentangles 
many old puzzles that one cannot wonder at the recent 
admission of 80 conservative a theologian as Professor 
Delitzsch, that the Grafian theory contains large ele- 
ments of truth. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING.' 

HE debt which modern culture owes to Italy is 
not, perhaps, always sufficiently regarded. If 
to Copernicus and Galileo we ascribe the enormous 
revolution which has taken place in modern times in 
our thought of the universe, and to another Italian, 
Columbus, we give the credit of doubling the size of 
the world in which we live and making a correct 
geography of it possible, these do not by any means 
exhaust our obligation. It was Italy that lifted up the 
smoldering torch of learning—the wisdom of the 
Greeks and Romans—and brought it down to modern 
days. ‘‘ Long before the fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
says Mr. Symonds, ‘‘it became clear that both fine 
arts and literature were gradually declining.” Sculpt- 
ure had, in the days of Constantine, already lost 
its distinctive quality, and in poetry rhetorical form 
stood for genius. There was neither a correct taste 
nor a just criticism. ‘A corrupt Church battling with 
Paganism” could not easily tolerate the literature 
which had nothing in common with the ascetic ideal 
aud which was ‘‘the stronghold of a mythology that 

had to be erased from the popular mind.” 

But, notwithstanding this apparent antagonism, the 
Roman Chureh, in its own way, became a helper in 
spite of itself in the movement toward culture, at least 
down to the period of the Reformation. The discoveries 
of Columbus were powerfully forwarded by the spirit of 
Christian evangelization ; and the Crusades and chiv- 
alry, which embodied principles antagonistic to selfish- 
ness, lent their respective aids. When dangers from 
Paganism began to decrease, a reaction toward cult- 
ure was felt in the Church itself. The need of the 
knowledge of Latin for the interpretation of Scripture 
and the perusal of the Fathers made it necessary to 
begin the study of Virgil and other Latin authors. 
The forces which joined to produce the revival of 
learning were, indeed, many and far apart. ‘‘ While 
the Romance nations had lost the classical tradition 
it was still to some extent preserved by the Moslem 
dynasties,” for it was through the Arabs that Greek 
thought was conserved and transmitted to Europe. 

“The reconquest of the classic world of thought,” 
which ‘‘ was by far the most important achievement 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,” is, however, 
when ,we consider it a direct debt, largely due to 
Italian scholars. It was through their activity that ‘in 
the field of scholarship the proper starting-point was 
given to the modern intellect.” Through their patient 
and unwearied labors ‘‘research and criticism began 
to take the place of seholastic speculation.” Mr. 
Symonds puts a picturesque and charming turn to the 
legend of Faustus when he makes it symbolize the 
uneasiness and ferment that stirred the Middle Ages 
in their new-born enthusiasm for Greece and Rome. 
To employ a part of his figure or parable : 

“The indestructible beauty of Greek art, whereof Helen was an 


1 Renaissance in Italy. The Revival of Learning. By John Ad - 
dington Symonds. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
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emblem, became, through the discovery of classic poetry and eculpt- 
ure, the possession of the modern world. Medisvalism took this 
Helen to wife, and their offspring, the Euphorion of Goethe’s drama, 
is the epirit of the modern world. But how was this effected? By 
long and toilsome study, by the accumalation of manuscripts, by the 
acquisition of dead languages, by the solitary labors of grammariansa, 
by the lectures of itinerant professors, by the scribe, by the printing- 
press, by the self-devotion of magnificent Italy to erudition. In this 
way the Renaissance realized the dream of the Middle Ages, and the 
genius of Italians wrought by solid toil what the myth-making 
imagination of the Germans had projected in a poem.” 

The part which Petrarch and Boccaccio took in this 
task of broadening the human mind is not 80 apparent 
‘to the mere readers of the sonnets to Laura, and of 
the romance of the latter, as it is to scholars. Of 
Petrarch’s share, Mr. Symonds seems to find it impos- 
sible to speak too highly. He possessed the spirit of 
humanism intuitively, he says, and in another place, 
‘*by the instinct of genius he foresaw the future for at 
least three centuries, and comprehended the highest 
uses whereof scholarship is capable.” It was through 
his inspiration that Boccaccio’s indefatigable industry 
in the same field was aroused. 

But we are liable to be betrayed two far through the 
magic of Mr. Symonds’s eloquent periods, and to for- 
get that the whole essence of a book of over five hun- 
dred pages will not be compressed in a column. It is 
an interesting history charmingly told, of which our 
mere hints give but the feeblest quality. If we have 
broken it off almost at the beginning, the reader may 
take our word that it will delight him if he should 
take the book himself and follow the dropped thread 
to its very end. 


Metaphysics, by Borden P. Bowne. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers). ‘‘ Why a new book on Metaphysics ?” many 
ask as they note the title in the list of new books, and the 
answer is, simply becanse thinking men will think, and the 
metaphysician loves his studies as the fisherman loves his 
boat, lines, bait and fishes. The fruit of his thinking is as 
valuable to him as the enlarged bank account to the mer- 
chant, and when his thoughts can be made as lucid as in this 
volume they have also a positive value for others. Professor 
Bowne declares that, ‘‘since we must use metaphysical con- 
ceptions, whether we will or not, it is not allowable to make 
these notions the subject of a special inquiry, with the aim 
of fixing their value and significance. This work is meant 
as such an inguiry.”” He has not reached strange and ur+ 
heard of results, though he has thought for himself io his 
own way. ‘ Leibnitz furnishes the starting-point, Hobart 
supplies the method, and the conclusions reached are essen- 
tially those of Lotze.” ‘she book is dedicated *‘in grateful 
recollection to the memory of my friend and former teacher 
Herman Lotze.” In a careful introductory chapter the 
work is laid out with great clearness. Metaphysics ise claimed 
to mean not philosophy in general, but an inquiry into the 
nature and laws of reality, and the author’s work is to be 
critical and not creative. He begins with the given and asks 
what changes the reflective reason calls for in order to reach 
a censistent Interpretation. ‘‘ Not to create, but to under- 
stand reality is the highest possibility of human thought.” 
The main portion of the volume is divided into three parts, 
Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology. In correct ideas of 
being Professor Bowne lays the foundations of his teaching. 
Pure Being is a logical abstraction and impossible in reality, 
for the only mark of Being is action, and even the natare of 
4 thing is found in the law of its activity. As change is the 
most prominent fact of experience, it is defined and consid- 
ered at length with bold and effective thinking. The lucid 
reasoning and the candid spirit of the author add to the 
pleasure of the reader and the student. (An error in binding 
in this first part is unpardonable in such a book from Har- 
per’s.) Under Cosmology, the ideas of space, time, motion, 
matter and force, the cosmos as mechanism are elaborately 
discussed, the third part includes the consideration of the 
soul, the process of knowing, realism, idealism, and phe- 
nomenalism, apriorism and empiricism. The sturdy faith 
aud reverent attitude of the author toward great truths 
nds a charm to theVolume and is like the bracing atmos- 
phere on the high mountains. The altitude of his thought is 
high, and the loyalty of his spirit is ever true. Thestuady of 
firat principles with such a man must be helpful to all. 


Professor Alexander Winchell, who occupies the chair of 
geology in the University of Michigan, has given us a very 
readable volume in his ‘‘ Sparks from a Geologists Ham- 
mer.’ (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) To be sure, the 
first three so-called ‘‘ esthetic” essays are undoubted lect- 
ures, prepared for, and delivered to, popular audiences, 
but they are extremely good for all that, and twice as 
much as all that. It is peculiarly amusing to find 
human nature so evident a factor in the make-up of this 
grave geologist. We rub our eyes with amazement at this 
audacious rock-smiter as he describes ‘‘ the vharacteristic 
Englishwoman—thick, gelatinous and dowdy—planted on a 
saddle two feet broad" who ‘‘ capers along in the proceasion, 
while her John, whiskered after the stereotype matton-leg 
fashion, clad in his Scotch-jeans, with a wild flower in his 
button-hole, and lorgnette swung from his shoulder, per- 
spires along the mule-path in her rear.” But the professor 
isnot always facetious. He is mostly instructive and al- 
Ways interesting. In point of fact he agreeably disappoints 
us, for a review of the book fell into our hands along with 
the book itself, and we were prepared for something insipid 
if dot actually dull. On the contrary, with the exception 
of the word “ grandiose ""—which is a great favorite with 
him, and a perfect béle noire with us—he seems te us to have 
Written cheerfully, sensibly and well on a variety of topies 
and with mnch information. Particularly we notice the sug- 
estive articles on ‘‘ Obliterated Continents "and “‘ Mammoths 


and Mastodons.” In both of them he displays genuine re- 
search and unusual attractiveness of recital. He has divided 
his work under the titles ‘‘ Aésthetic,” ‘‘ Chronological,” 
“Climatic,” ‘‘ Historical” and ‘‘ Philosophical.” Huxley 
comes in for some solid raps, and the professor's own bump 
of wonder has enough of imaginative stir beneath ite oapdle 
for us to feel like administering some to himself in another 
direction. His eyes are a trifle “‘agog,” and his ears are 
**aet wide” when he is listening to the ticking of the clock 
of the ages. But we will not spoil a truly captivating book 
by this sort of censure, which any one can make for himself 
as he goes along. He is a good deal sounder here than on 
his previons subject of Pre-adamites, where he isn’t reliable 
to any large extent. 

The New Man. By Andrew Jukes. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) The author has brought a rare spiritual percep- 
tion to the interpretation of the memorable Amens of 
Christ's utterance. ‘Of all his words, none are perhaps 
more weighty than those which are thus prefaced by reiter- 
ated amens, by which, as with a trumpet, he calle attention 
to the truths so introduced, as though be foresaw how slowly 
we should apprehend them."’ These are all included in the 
Gospel of Jobn, in which Christ is presented to us in a rela- 
tion bigher than that which is set forth by any of the other 
evangelists. The special teaching is concerning the eternal 
life. These truths prefaced by the Lord's *‘ Verily, verily ” 
are twelve in number, and are treated in separate chapters ; 
viz., the home of the New Man, his birth, law, meat, liberty, 
divine nature, service, sacrifice, humiliation, glory and 
power, sorrow and joy, and his perfecting. ‘‘In the first 
four the preponderating idea is Separation and Puryation ; 

the next four sayings trace the Illuminating Way; 

and in the last four sayings we have what !s Unitive.” 

The life thus goes from strength to strength; the varied 

stages are but one life, as it grows from earth to heaven, and 

from divided nature to know and rest in God. The mind of 

the author is clear, and the whole book is a4 rich study of a 
stimulating spiritual truth. 

Winsome Christianity, by the Rev. Richard Glover (Lon- 
don and New York: T. Nelson & Sons.) The object of this lit- 
tle book is truly commendable, for the author desires his 
fellow Christians to make their religion more attractive by 
showing how iutrinsically lovely and engaging it is, so in- 
teresting and attracting the young also. The winsome 
character of God and Christ is presented, with the beauty 
of Christian manliness, courtesy, cheerfulness, patience, 
meekness, charity, worship, etc. It is the lack of the win- 
some elements that mekes so many unhealthy Christians, 
while ita presence gives an exquisite charm even to suffer- 
= * There are in this loud, stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime, 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through du-ky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 

Tales of Trust. Written and selected by H. L. Hastings. 
(Boston: Scriptural Tract Repository.) This is a volume of 
incidents gathered from many sources to emphasize the life of 
trust in the heavenly Father, and t» Ulustrate God's care 
and faithfulness, his providential direction and his guidance 
in the gospel ministry. If the reader is led to examine his 
own life, and discover like instances, the book will prove of 
great personal benefit. Many of these stories taken to the 
prayer circle would quicken devotion and add zest to the 
service. 

The New Method; or, School Expositions. By R. Heber 
Holbrook. (Normal Teacher Publishing House, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.) Mr. Holbrook believes that it is possible to illus- 
trate almost all kinds of school work by pen and pencil. and 
how he would do it he tells us in this little volume. Our be- 
lief is that there is far too little writing done in our schools, 
and we welcome this little book as an aid in pointing out 
how it can be done. 

Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy. By Wm. G. 
Peck, LL.D., revised by L. 8. Burbank and James I. Hanson. 
(A. 8. Barnes & Co.) This is the great work of Ganot, re- 
vised to date. It is fuller than Stiele’s, published by the 
same house, and looks like a good working text. We find 
the latest discoveries and inventions mentioned, and suitable 
topical reviews and questions. 

Manual of Olject-Teaching. By N. A. Calkins. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) Superintendent Calkins has again 
made the teaching fraternity his debtors. This work is the 
result of his latest study on the methods of natural inquiry 
into common things, and is invaluable to the teacher. We 
know of no better work for a young teacher to own and to 
study. 

A First German Course. On the plan of Dr. William 
Smith's Principia Latina.” (Harper & Brothers.) Dr. 
Smith's whole series of First- Books is excellent, and the one 
under review sustains the reputation of the course. A daily 
use of one of the series has familiarized the writer with the 
merits of the system. 

Elements of Algebra. By Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D. (A. 8. 
Barnes.) ‘This is a book well printed and well arranged for 
elementary instruction in this branch. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Hon. George Bancroft has had Secretary Frelinghuysen 
to dinner. 

—The proposal for the organization of a new Scottish Text 
Society is well received. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will publish the new Scotch lives of 
‘The Mills, Father and Son.” 

—The Rev. Henry M. Hudson is to write a new and ex- 
haustive life of Daniel Webster. 

—** John Ruskin and Modern Painters” was the subject of 


a recent London lecture by Professor John Marshall. 


—Mr. Thomas Bayne is writing the article on ‘* Rossetti 
and the Msthetics” for the ‘* Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

—‘**Chambers’s Journal” is about to celebrate ita fiftieth 
anniversary and the ‘* Glasgow Herald” ita one hundredth 

—An excellent portrait of Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, goes with the current number of the * Clerical World.” 

—The Chambers, of Edinburgh, are about to issue a retired 
officer's account of his experiences in settling his sons in 
Manitoba. 

—Mr. Lansdell’s “‘ Through Siberia” is one of the best of 
recent works on Russia’s ‘‘back yard.” The anthor is an 
English missiouary. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. are about to publish for 
the Cobden Club a new volume on ‘“ Local Government and 
Taxation in the United Kingdom.” 

—Harper & Brothers have given w good help to the civil 
service reform.by publishing Mr. Dor nan B. Eaton's * Civil 
Service in Great Britain" in the Franklin Square Library. 

—Mr. C. L. Currie has translated the Abbe Bougaiid’s “ Le 
Christianieme et le Temps Presents,” and will shortly issue 
the translation under the title of ‘‘An Argument for the 
Divinity of Jeenus Christ.” 

-Ex-President Chadbourne, of Williams College, is editing 
a work on ‘The Public Service of the State of New York,"’ 
which will be published by J. R. Osgood & Co., somewhat in 
the style of their ‘‘ Memorial History of Boston.” 

—Mr. Whittier’s last volume of poems has made its appear- 
ance in London in foolseap Svo, printed on hand-made paper, 
with gilt top and untrimmed edges, and bound in parchment 
—quite a fashionable dress for our sedate Quaker poet. 

—Seldom, if ever, have quainter interior scenes been 
drawn, or brighter character «sketches given, than by Bes- 
ant and Rice in ‘** The Captain's Room.” Of course there is 
a caricature of a Yankee, as is the fashion iu English books 
nowadays. 

—Tauchnitz, of Berlin, has just published a new and 
very useful editition of Tischendorf’s last Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the special feature of which is the foot- 
notes giving the various readings of Tregelles and of Wesat- 
cott and Hort. 

—Probably no new book is now delighting a larger number 
of people than the ‘Memoirs of the Mendelssohn Family,” 
in its two beautifully printed and illustrated volumes. More 
charming letters have not lately seen print. Their tone is as 
pure as a piano’s. 

—A volume of selections from the manuscripts of the late 
James Hinton, published under the title of ‘* Philosophy 
and Religion,” is pronounced by a reviewer in the *‘Academy™ 
to be. ‘* philosophically speaking, perhaps the most valuable 
book written in England since Coleridge.” 

—W. B. Stewart & Co., of Philadelphia, have published a 
convenient ** Pocket Manual,” which is well described as 
‘**A Writers’ and Travelers’ Ready Reference Book.” It 
condenses a great amount of information concerning 
synonyms, foreign words and phrases, stamp duties, rules 
for punctuation, interest tables and other matters of daily 
need in all branches of work. 

—Mr. Leypoldt, the publisher, has issued a beautiful little 
‘Reading Diary of Modern Fiction,” containing a list of the 
best novels, with spaces for comments on the character of 
the books. This little work ia intended to serve the double 
purpose of registering one’s reading and of widening its 
range by sug esting the beat books. If this initial volume is 
successful Mr. Leypoldt promises to follow it in other lines 
of literature. 

—No student of modern social problems should omit read- 
ing Dr. Woolsey’s work on “ Divorce,” of which a new edi- 
tion is out, revised, and in part re-written. Dr. Woolsey 
has given prolonged attention to this subject. For facta we 
thay also go to the Rev. S. W. Dike’s essay, in the last vol- 
ume of *‘ Monday Lectures; and for useful remarks to 
the Rev. Washington Gladden’s paper in the last Century," 
which has attracted a good deal of notice in England. Why 
is it that divorce is so much more frequent among Prot- 
estants than Roman Catholics ? 


AT LAST. 


From the March Atlantic.” 
When on my day of life the night Is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting : 

Earth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 

The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no br&ach of palm I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold ; 


Suffice it if—my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace — 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place: 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 

And flows forever through heaven's green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 2 


I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find, at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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Religious Tews. 


AFFAIRS IN BULGARIA. 


A correspondent writes from Bulgaria: A few days since 
some people in a neighboring city, Sophia, being incensed at 
the refusal of the Synod to grant their petition to remove the 
(Bal.) Bishop of Sophia, or at least to give them another in 
exchange, went by night and removed the bishop’s throne 
from the ‘‘Cathedral,”’ and put it in a small church in the 
same city. The next day Government interfered and had it 
replaced. The attempt is now being made to unite Church 
and State; time alone will show with how much success. 

Nine years ago last month a little son, four years old, of 
one of our booksellers died. His father was the only open 
and avowed Protestant in the place ; a village of some four 
or five thousand people. The name of the place is Paragy- 
resthe. The child died on a Sabbath evening. Burial was 
refused. ‘*No Protestant should ever be buried in that vil- 
lage.” Word reached us here—fifteen hours distant—where 
the father happened to be, Monday P.m., and an hour before 
sunset the father and one of the missionaries started for a 
visit to the place of Paragyreshte. After a ride lasting till 
sunrise Tuesday morning, we reached the village to find that 
the determination to prevent the bdurial of the child at all 
costs, in the village, was more fixed than ever. The local 
governor—a young unmarried Turk—was but a tool in the 
hands of the head man of the village. It may be said here, 
that the village was renowned for boasting that no Turkish 
or Jewish tamily was to be found in its precincts. We gave 
him a cupy of a great Turkish Firman (for the protection of 
Protestants) to read, and he read it through and then said, 
** This says I am to care for the living ; nothing is eaid about 
the dead.”’. And nothing that could be said could swerve 
him a hair; he sent a Turkish guard to stay in the house to 
see to it that we did not bury the corpse in the garden. Butfor 
once the spirit of persecution overreached itself. It so hap- 
pened that the leading men of this village were not in good 
favor with the governor, a Turk, who was next in power and 
honor to their governor, and the very eve of the day after 
our arrival, after the loca] governor had read and interpreted 
the Firman as he did, said higher governor arrived on a tour 
of inspection. He apparently saw his opportunity to be 
revenged on his annoyers, and he sent at once and called the 
father of the dead child and said to him, ‘‘ Be eomforted. A 
grave-yardsha!ll be given you to-morrow by your tellow 
villagers.” 

In brief, he kept his word. Reading the same Firman to the 
same head man in the presence of their local governor, he 
eaid, ‘‘ This commands me to care for the living and the dead. 
Tchorbagees, I order you to go and set apart at once a plat- 
form acceptable to this villager for a graveyard.” His order 
was obeyed, in less than an hour the place was given, and a 
guard of four villagers with clubs was given us to protect 
us from any violence ; to which a mounted Turk, armed 
with musket, sword and revolver, was added. 

The place given was at least forty minutes’ walk from the 
village, as far away as they dare go, by the side of a stream 
of water on aside hill. We had very brief services at the 
house, boys meanwhile stoning the gate. There was none to 
help us carry the little coffin. So the father lashed it cross- 
wise the native saddle, ‘‘Samar,”’ of his horse, and taking a 
shovel in one hand, while the pickaxe was borne by another, 
the gate was opened and we sallied out, the father leading 
the horse, accompanied by his wife and eldest son, ten years 
old, and two or three faint-hearted relatives. But what a 
sight met our eyes. Such a crowd of boys and girls, and 
women, anda few men. It took us at least twenty minutes 
to puss through the town, and at every turn hooting and 
hissing we heard, and now and then a stone was shied at us. 
A crowd followed, bound to see it out, and to hinder us al) 
they could. Arriving at the spot the attempt was made to 
have the grave dug so near the stream as that when a 
freshet came it would be destroyed by the overflowing water. 
While the attention of the father was called off, some one 
stole his shovel, and hid it. Another was bought of a miller 
not very distant. At last a shallow grave was dug, and 
calling the soldier to my side I bared my head, and 
motioned to him to keep the crowd back, and specially the 
roguish boys from tossing stones into the open grave. The 
crowd paid some respect to his drawn sword. It was dusk 
when we reached the village, our valiant quaternion at- 
tending us to the very gate, and receiving a bucksheesh in re- 
turn for their services. 

Since then the outbreak of five years ago has come and 
gone, and quite a large number of the inhabitants of this 
same village perished at the hand of Turkish soldiers—in- 
cluding some of those most violently opposed to the Trutb. 
During the past four years a helper and his wife have been 
located in this same place, finding increasing encouragement 
in their work, A few months ago it was my fortune to spend 
a night in the place; yet even that brief visit showed a great 
change. A few gathered in the evening for the usual weekly 
prayer-meeting ; and I heard a new sound that night—the 
voice of prayer and praise where I had heard such words of 
fury and spite and bitterest persecution only a few years be- 
fore. 


A few months ago our helper sickened, and on Saturday 
morning, December 31, 1881, he died. It so happened that 
another helper was, for the time being, in the village. On 
the day of his death one of the assistant teachers in our 
school (male) and Dr. Kingsbury reached the place. The 
village authorities having refused to allow any more burials 
to take place ia the village graveyard, a new spot had been 
eelected, and, on application to the authorities by the widow, 
they gave her a permit to bury her dead without let or hin- 
drance; setting apart a portion of the new graveyard for the 
use of the Protestants. So many attended the funeral services 


that they were eonducted ip the open yard—at lesst two 


hundred persons attending—and a large crowd accompanied 
the remains to the grave, at which tears were shed by some 
of the villagers. 

There is one very encouraging thing about the people of 
this village. They are zealous and decided either for or 
against wkatever commands their attention. It is not fifteen 
years since missionaries were expelled from this village. 
Yet the *‘ Truth is marching on'” As I look back it hardly 
seems as if I were writing truth and not fiction. God's 
word is mighty. His truth will prevail. W. E. L. 


A Year of Work in Japan.—A correspondent writes: 
From the statistics for the last year’s work in Japan | gather 
the following, which will interest your readers, I doubt not: 
The earliest mission work in Japan was begun in 1859; 
though it has only been within the last ten years that the 
work has been at all extended. There are now married 
male missionaries, 78; unmarried male missionaries, 10; un- 
married female misssonaries, 48 ; total, 136; stations, 35 ; out- 
stations, 84; organized churches, 76; self-supportiog churches, 
14; partially self-eupporting churches, 58; adult converts, 
3,408 ; boys’ schools and mixed schools, 35; scholars in these, 
1,513; girls’ schools, 16; scholars, 573; theological schools(three 
are union), 6; theological students, 97; Sunday-schools, 90 ; 
Sunday-school-scholars, 3,724: ordained native pastors, 37 ; 
unordained native preachers and catechists, 116; contributions 
of native Christians, 8,554 yen (a yenis the paper dollar); 
Bible societies, 3; sold, Bibles, New Testaments and por- 
tions, copies, 115 000; including pages, 18,000,000. For these 
the Japanese have paid 16,000 yeu! Is not this a wonderful 
work? Does not that last item betoken a religious revolu- 
tion? Can a heathen people care for sixteen thousand 
dollars’ worth of Scriptures and. care enough to buy that 
much without being on the eve of casting off the old faith in 
Buddhism or Shintoism for the new faith of Christianity ? 
A working-man’s wages out here are from twenty-five to fifty 
cents aday, so that sixteen thousand yen is equivalent to a 
much larger rum in the States. 


A Noble Pastorate.—The Rey. Dr. J. F. Stearns, who has 
served for more than thirty-two years as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., was, at his own re- 
quest, relieved from active duty at a meeting of the congrega- 
tion of the church last week. In consideration of his long 
services he was made pastor emeritus, with an annnal salary 
of 2,500 for life. The change will be made on April Ist. 
The church is the oldest and wealthiest in New Jersey, and 
ite traditions are associated with the history of the State. It 
was founded in 1667, and has had fourteen pastors. The 
Rev. Abraham Piersons, Sr., was the first pastor. He was 
installed in 1667, and died in 1680. Abraham Piersons, his 
son, was his colleague, and was dismissed. He died while 
President of Yale College. The Rev. John Pruden was in- 
stalled in 1686, and dismissed in 1699. The Rev. Jabez Wake- 
man was installed in 1701, and died in 1704. The Rev. 
Nathaniel Bowers was installed in 1706, and dismissed in 1716. 
The Rev. Joseph Webb was installed in 1719, and dismissed 
in 1736. The Rev. Aaron Burr, father of Colonel Aaron Burr, 
was iustalled in 1738, and dismissed in 1755. The Rev. Alex- 
ander McWorter was installed in 1759, and died in 1807. The 
Rey. Edward Griffin was installed in 15/1, and dismissed 
in 1809. The Rev. James Richards was installed in 1809, and 
dismissed in 1823. The Rev. W. T. Hamilton was installed 
in 1824. and the Rev. Ansel D. Eddy was installed in 1835. 
The present pastor followed the Rev. Dr. Eddy. 

Andover Notes.—Mr. Selden, a graduate of last year, is de- 
livering a course of lectures, evenings, before the seminary 
on the History of Church Music from apostolictimes down to 
thé present. The lectures are illustrated by the help of a quar- 
tette who render typical selections. Much of the material 
used was gathered by Mr. Selden in his European tour of 
last summer. Edward Everett Hale addressed the Porter 
Rhetorical Society last Thursday evening on “ Charities.” 
Few, if any, of the clergy of New Eogland are so well qual- 
ified as he to discuss this subject. He not only accomplished 
his primary aim, that of clearly showing the present state of 
philanthropic endeavor, but wat is of greater importance, 
he inspired the students with the desire to work efficiently in 
matters not strictly ecclesiastical when they shall go out into 
the field. ‘The names of the clergymen who have accepted 
invitations to serve as a Seminary Examining Committee 
this year are: the Rev. Edward N. Packard, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Professor Edward P. Crowell, D.D., Amberst, 
Mass.; the Rev. Ephraim Flint, D.D., Hinedale, Mass.; the 
Rev. Stephen Knowlton, Greensboro’, Vt. ; the Rev. Edward 
H. Greeley, Concord, N. H.; the Rev. William 8. Palmer, 
D.D., Norwich, Ct. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. J. Kirby Davis was lately installed as pastor of the 
Knox Presbyterian Church at East Newark, N. J. 

—The Rev. Charles Geddes has received a call to the pastorate of 
the Presbyterian church in Astoria, N. Y., and has accepted. 

—The Rev. W. C. Roberta, of Crawford, New Jersey, has received 
a unanimous cal! to the rectorship of Christ Church, Ansonia, Conn. 

—lIt is calculated that the drink bill in Philadelphia iast year 
amounted to $23,220,000, or more by a $1,000,000 than tbe entire 
rental of the city. 

—A revival is in progress in the Congregational Church, at Berk- 
shire, Tioga county, N. Y. The Rev. J. W. White, the new pastor, is 
conducting the meetings. 

—The annual session of the Congregational Aseociation of West- 
ern Pennsylvania wae to be held at Cambridge, in that State, Feb- 
ruary 14th, 15th, and 16th. 

—The Rev. L. H. Cobb, Missionary Secretary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, has been elected Secretary of the American 
Congregational Union, to succeed the Rev. W. B. Brown. 

—The Kev. Clarence Buel thinks that the difficulty between the 
Dioceses of New York and Albany about dividing the Episcopal) 
fund ought to be laid before the Sapreme Court for decision. 

The Rev. Dr. E. Taylor of Binghamton, who bas been serving 


the Congregational Church at Norwich two years, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the people to continue as acting pastor. His 
health is steadily improving. 

—The “ Churchman” fevors an ** American True Catholic Colon- 
ization Society ” upon the principle of the “ Irish Catholic Coloniza- 
tion Society,” which has a capital stock of $100,000 and has bougnt 
10,000 acres in Minnesota and 25,000 in Nebraska. 

—There are about 4,000 Hungarians residing in thie city. A move- 
ment has been started, favored by the New York Presbytery, for pro- 
viding regular evangelical preaching for them, and a young Hunya 
rian minister has been secured to conduct the servicer. 

—The Rev. H. T. Sell of Lysander, N. Y., accepts the call of the 
new Congregational Church of Cortland, N. Y., to become their 
pastor. It is a very promising field. The church already has 150 
members, and a fine edifice will be erected this season. 

—The Koss Street Presbyterian Chidrch in this city is burdened 
with a debt of $35,000, Mr. Henry Kimball recently made an efBort 
to raise it, and aided by Pastor McCullagh succeeded in obtaining 
subscriptions to the amount of $11,000 in sums of $1,000 each. 

—A memorial service to ita late rector, the Rev. J. 8. Atwell (col- 
ered), was recently held in St. Philip's Church, when the congrega- 
gation contributed $235 as a fund for the widowand children of the 
deceased clergyman. St. Philip's is the leading colored church in the 
Episcopal! denomination. 

—Dr. J. H. Hopkins wante a new diocese in eentra!l Pennsylvania, 
called the diocese of Williamsport. He says the sum required for an 
episcopal fund —$30,000—has already been secured. ‘There is a very 
decided impression that the Epiecopa! Church is already amply sup- 
plied with dioceses and bishoprics. 

—Father Chiniquy is holding meetings in this vicinity in the inter- 
ests of the French Protestants in this country, in connection with 
Mr. Coolidge of Lowell. At a large meeting held in the Second 
Presbyterian Charch of Brooklyn last week Dr, Ilepworth and 
Father Chiniquy made telling speeches. 

— Bishop Coxe has written a letter to the presiding bishop, inquiring 
whether a meeting of the House of Bishops ought not to be called 
for October next to take up the enbject of theologica! education, and 
those subjects which bear upon candidates for orders and their pre- 
acribed examination. He wants light on the subjcct. 

—A committee from Grace Church, Jersey City, waited on the 
Rev. Canon Knox Little, as he was about to sail for Enyland on the 
17th, for the purpose of persuading him to accept the rectorship of 
that church. This, he said, present engagements would uot permit; 
though the matter may be considered at some future time. 

—Dr. H, C. Potter has been addressing the students of the Berkeley 
Divinity School on “City Missions.’ He says there are over 7,00% 
Bohemians living in one quarter of this city, and other races in pro- 
portion. In Grace Church parish there are services every Sunday in 
Italian, Bohemian and Danish, in addition to the regular services. 

—A writer in the “* Churchman” on “Church Music” speaks of 


the words, 
** Welcome, eweet day of rest, 


That saw the Lord arise,” 
as having reached the heavens lost in this wise ; 


Waw, kaw, eaw daw aw faw, 
Thaw saw thaw Law araw. 


—The Rev. 8S. W. Powells’s illustrated sermon on the “Gospel in the 
Story of the Kings,” which was given last week in five in-taliments 
at the opening of the afternoons prayer-mecting held in the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in this city, wil! be repeated 
next week in the same way before the Brooklyn Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, This lecture has been delivered in many churches 
in this part of the country, and has met with much favor as a clear 
expos! on of a difficuit and important part of the Oid Testament 

—-The Sixteenth Street Baptist church in this city has been pre- 
sented with $50,000 by Mrs. Sherman, one of its members, on the 
following conditions: Ist. That the name and style of the church 
hereafter be the Memorial Bapti«t Church. 2d. That the money be 
used as a part of a fund to build agother edifice. Sq. That the new 
church shall be free from debt at the time of its derfication. Mrs. 
Sherman’s gift is in memory of ber parents, and one of the objects 
she has in view ie to have the church building in a better locality, 
and so increase ite usefulness. The gift and the conditions have 
been accepted by the church, and the work on the new church will be 
begun as soon as a proper site is found. 

—The question of what constitutes a respectable number of per- 
eone to found a church was decided by Jadge Trunkey recently in 
the State Supreme ‘ ourt of Pennsylvania. The wil! of Charlies Mac- 
alister provided that if, within five years after his death, ** a re=pect- 
able number of persons” could be found to form the nucleus of a 
Presbyterian Church at Torresdale, in the outskirts of Philadelphia, his 
executors should build the church and provide in part for the pastor's 
salary. Eighteen persons started a church organization and claimed 
the fulfillment of the bequest, having been duly recognized by the 
Presbytery. The Executors resisted the claim, but the lower court 
affirsned it, and now the Supreme Court decided that, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, the Presbytery must be considered a com- 
petent judge of the qualifications of its branches, and the court below 
must be held to have ruled properly. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The National Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions wil! hoid it« 
annual meeting at Worcester, Maes., April 19th and 20th. 

—It is the Congregationa! Church at Darien, Conn,, which ha- 
secured the services of the Kev. L. H. Angier, and not the church at 
Stoughton, Mase., as the types made us say two weeks ago. 

—The Rev. W. W. Leete was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Ridgefield, Conn., on the Si of February. 
Sermon by Prof. Wm. M. Barbour, of Yale Colleve; ordaining 
andinetalling prayer by the Rev. G. W. Harding, of Longmeadow, 
Mass.; charge tothe pastor by his father, the Rev. T. A. Leete, of 
Northford ; charge to the people by the Rev. J. A. Hamilton, of 
Norwalk; right hand of fellowship by the Rev. 8S, Scoville, Stam- 
ford. 

—The installation of the Rev. Isaac Clark as pastor of Edwards 
Charch, of Northamptoo, Mass., took place on Wednesday of last 
week. Mr. Clark is the sixth in succession of notable ministers in 
this church; the Rev. Dr. John Todd, the Rev. John Mitchell, the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Rogers, the Rev. Dr. George E. Day, and the Rev. 
Dr. Gordon Hall. Mr. Clark was settied over the First Presbyterian 
church at Rondont, and accepted the cal! to Northampton at a re- 
duced salary becanse of the town’s superior educational advantages 
for his children. Prof. W. M. Barbour of Yale college preached 
the sermon, from the words, ** But we will give ourselves continaally 
to prayer and to the ministry of the word.” President L. C. Seelye, 
representing the old mother charch of Northampton, and the college 
to the students of which the new pastor will in a large measure 
preach, gave tne right hand of feilowghip. Prof. George E. Day, 
who was for a time pastor of the church, congratulated the people on 
their choice. 

THE WEST. 


—The Rev.Wm. Fawcett, of Chicago, dedicated the new Methodist 
Episcopal Charch at Grundy Center, Iowa, recently. 
~-Mr, Johneop, of Westfield, Mase., bas almost completed his im- 
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portant work of building an organ in the Sixth Presbyterian Churcb, 
Chicago, making the fortieth he has constructed in that city. 

—The Firet Methodist Church at Racine, Wis., which cost $45.0 0 
was (lestroyed by fire a few days ago. There is insurance to the 
amount of $15,000. The walls are etanding, but are in imminent 
danger of toppling over. This church had been recently dedicated, 

—The Rev. W. R, Cowl, pastor of the Grace Methodist Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., has decided to aceept the call to the Third Unitarian 
Church of Chicago. He is 35 years of ave, and a fine pulpit orator; 
a son of the Rev. John Cowl, D.D., a United Presbyterian minister 
of forty-five yeare’ standing. 

—The Rev. T. C. Jerome, pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Manistee, Mich., is preparing a ‘* Manual of Sugyestion and Example 
of Methods of Chfistian Work.” He would thankfally receive from 
pastors and Sunday-echool superintendents samples of systems of 
organization and work that they have devised and found effective. 

—From Arkansas a missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union reports: At the foot of the Ozark mountains I fonnd, lately, 
a neighborhood where was a comfortable school-house in which a 
day-echool was taught ten months inthe year for sixty to seventy 
children, and three denominations held religious meetings in turn, 
once amonthb, but there was no Sunday-echool. After canvassing 
the neighborhood from house to house, and meeting af objections 
growing out of denominational! differences and jealousies, I snc- 
ceeded at last in having an interesting meeting and organizing a 
thorough union school. 

—A Congregational church of forty-nine members was organized 
in Columbas, Ohio, January 3let. Irving W. Metcalf, of the last 
clase, Oberlin Seminary, was ordained and installed aa pastor. 
Sermon, the Rev. Pref. Jadson Smith, D.D., of Oberlin: ordaining 
prayer, the Kev. Frank Russell, of Mansfield; other parts, the 
Reva. H. M. Tenny of Cleveland, W. F. Blackman of Steubenville, R 
G. ARutchine, D.D., and F. W. Guneaulus of Columbus. The new 
church has a fine chapel nearly paid for. The Sunday-schoo! had an 
attendance of 200, February 5th. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The correspondent of the “Southern Churchman” says tha 
Bishop Coxe, in trying to excinde outside organs from his diocese, 
has made’ one of the greatest mistakes that was ever made by an 
American bishop. 


FOREI@N. 


—The contributions to the Hospital Fund in London this year were 
over £30,000. Of this amount nearly £22,000 were contributed by 
the Church of England. 

—The Baptists are winning their way in Europe. In Germany, 
at Barmen, there have been sixty conversions; at Heilbronn, a 
yreat revival ; at Gundelfingen, a good work among the Jews; at 
Freiburg, thirteen baptisms; at Desth, seventy-one baptisms on a 
recent preachiag tour in Hungary. in Sweden, Baptist churches 
have recently been established at Lloegsjo, at Aneby, at Boda, at 
Gueeta, at Petala, and at Vasa. Numerous accessions are reported 
from all parte of the land. 

—The ** Missionary Herald” for March contains a report of the 
expedition condneted by the Rev. Mr. Richards into the kingdom of 
Imazila, the African chieftain in whose domain the American 
Board has planned to establish a mission. Contrary to the reports of 
the few explorers who had previously (mzila, Mr. Richards 
declares him to be a courteous host, with a pleasant face and a 
kingly bearing. With his letter Mr. Richards sent a sketch of the 
home of Umzila, from which an engraving is given in the * Herald.” 


General Tews. 


Fires and Accidents.—Fire destroyed a large laundry in 
Troy, February 13th. The loss was #35,000. A large quan- 
tity of collars and cuffs were destroyed.—The business por- 
tion of Williame, la., was destroyed last week.—A $75,000 
fire destroyed all but one store in the business center of Rob- 
inson, Kan., last week.—A serious oil fire threatened the town 
of Olean, N. Y., with destruction last week. A spark froma 
locomotive fired a pool of oil standing on the ground, which 
quickly communicated to neighboring oil tanks, and three 
were burned. Nearly 150,000 barrels ef oil were burned, in- 
volving a loss of #115,000.—Greenwood, N. Y., has been in a 
state of insurrection. Many of the citizens have refused to 
pay taxes, and have also forcibly prevented the sale for 
arrears of the taxed land. The rebellion assumed such pro- 
portions last week that the governor issued a proclamation 
and the militia was called out.—An earthquake shock was 
felt in Colorado last week.—The steamer ‘* Bahama” foun 
dered on its voyage from Porto Rico to New York a week ago 
Friday, and twenty lives were lost. Seventeen of her crew 
and passengers were rescued from an open boat by a passing 
steamer, and reached this city safely last week.—Two of the 
boilers in Jewell’s Flour Mills, near Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, 
exploded last Thursday morning, killing one maa and injur- 
ing several others. A good deal of damage was done to 
neighboring buildings by flying bricks and timbers. 


Foreign Items.—The coronation of the Czar of Russia 
has been postponed until September.—An explosion occurred 
in a colliery in Durham, England, last week, by which 120 per- 
£008 were entombed in the mine, many of whom could not be 
saved. Sixty or seventy are believed to have been killed.— 
General Skobeleff, in a recent speech to some Servian stu- 
dents, intimated a warin the future between Germany and 
Russia. He declared that a struggle between the Slave and 
the Teutons was inevitable, that it would be long, sanguinary 
and terrible, and that the Slavs would triumph. The speech 
has excite] great indignation in Germany.—Jewish outrages 
in Russia continue, and large numbers of the persecuted 
race are leaving for America. Ten Jews were beaten to death 
by a mob in a Russian village last weeck.—At the Queen's 
‘* Drawing-room”™ last Friday, in Buckingham Palace, there 
was a remarkable number of troops and police, and an im- 
mense turnout of spectators in the street and park. Al- 
though nobody bc lieves the Queen to be in personal danger 
from an Irish’plot, precautions were taken exactly as if a 
attempt were suspected.—Herbert Spencer has detinitely de- 
cided to visit this country. He plaos to sail in August next, 
and to visit Canada as well as the United States. fe has 
refused all proposals to lecture, his design simply being to 
see the country and ihe people. 


Obester, Pa., suffered severely from two disastrous fires 


Academy of that city was burned to the ground. The fire 
originated in the laboratory, and in four hours the large and 
handsome building, 150 by sixty feet, was in ashes. There 
were nearly 150 cadets in the institution, most of whom 
saved their personal property. They were furnished money 
enough by the principal immediately after the fire to take 
them home. No lives were lost. The other fire, which oc- 
curred early on the morning following the burning of the 
Academy, was far more disastrous. A fire-works factory on 
the outskirts of the city was. discovered to be on fire, anda 
large crowd of sight-seers and volunteer firemen was attracted. 
The building was filled with chemicals and explosive 
mnuterials, and two small explosions, which failed to warn the 
crowd of the impending disaster, were followed later by a 
terrific explosion that blew a portion of the house to pieces, 
killed feurteen persons, either firemen or epectators, and 
seriously injured between thirty and forty more. The ex- 
plosion is said to have been heard a distance of fourteen 
miles from the scene of the disaster. Every house in the city 
was shaken, occupants in some cases were thrown off their 
feet, and windows were smashed. No explanation of the 
fire or explosion is offered. 


Planters and dwellers iu the Mississippi Valley are suffer- 
ing from disastrous floods caused by the overflow of the 
Mississippi River between Memphis and Vicksburg For 
three weeks it has rained almost daily, and the rise in water 
therefore, coupled with breaks in the levees, has covered the 
surrounding country for several miles inland from either 
bank with a waste of waters. The destruction to dwellings, 
stock, crops and land cannot now be estimated. Cattle and 
hogs have been drowned by the hundred, barns have been 
swept away and their contents wasted. This condition of 
affairs exists to an alurming extent in Crittenden, Lee and 
Phillips Counties, Ark., and in De Soto, Tunica and Coahoma 
Counties, Miss. These are the largest cotton-growing 
counties in the Mississippi Valley, and what is true of them 
is also true of othersthat have suffered ina similar manner. 
Starvation is threatening many poor people whose homes 
line the banks of the streams that have overflowed. Several 
breaks in the levees occurred last week and many more valu- 
able plantations are threatened. At Helena, Ark., the water 
has flooded a great portion of the city toa depth of four 
feet, and citizens are conveyed to and from their dwellings 
by means of skille. 


An oyster war, of short duration, however, was the event 
of last week in Virginia. For eeveral years the oystermen 
of Maryland ‘have trespassed in the waters of Virginia ino 
violation of ite laws, and often have fired into parties of 
expostulating citizens or pursuing officials. Three years 
ago a military expedition pursued a party of these piratical 
oysterman, whose vessels are always well armed; bat none 
were captured. Last week Governor Cameron personally 
superintended an expedition of infantry and artillery de- 
tached in two steamers against a fleet of oystermen on the 
Rappahannock. A fleet of seven schooners was met last 
Friday morning, and after several shots had been fired and 
one vessel chased several] miles, the fleet and sixty-one prison- 
ers were captured. The eaptured oystermen are to be tried, 
and it is believed that these energetic measures will have the 
effect of suppressing the marauding to a large extent. 

An important decision affecting the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroad company was rendered in the United States 
Circuit Court at St. Louis recently. The company had 
applied for an injunction to prevent the governor from sell- 
ing the railroad for failure to pay interest on certain State 
bonds, and adecision refusing the application was delivered 
in favor of the State. The judge held that the railroad com- 
pany must make the State safe from all loss and liability in 
connection with the bonds. 

The Williston Mills, at East Hampton, Mass., were sold 
last week for $500,000 to Haley, Morse & Co., of Boston, by 
the Financial Committee of Williston Seminary, the Amherst 
College trustees and the executors of Samuel Williston’s 
will. By the sale and through Mr. Williston’s will the Willis- 
ton Seminary gets $200,000 and Amberst College #100,000. 
The depression of business at the date of Mr. Williston's 
death delayed the sale of the property till the present time. 


M onday, the 27th of February, will be observed as Garfield 
memorial day in Washington. The two Houses of Congress 
will assemble in the Hall of Representatives and hold exer- 
cises commemorating the life and death of the late President. 
Mr. Biaine will deliver the principal address. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Brooklyn bas decided to keep that convenient nuisance, 
the elevated railroad, out of her streets. 

—At Yale College the three upper classes give ‘‘ Germans, ’ 
but the Freshmen are compelled to content themselves with 
** Dutch Balls.” 

—A preacher who chooses as Ifis theme “‘ How the Un- 
knowable is Known to be Unknowable” must have strange 
ideas of the needs of the human race; yet that was the sub- 
ject of a recent sermon in this city. 

—A pbewspaper clipping announces that a ‘* prominent 
American scientist has invented a smokeless furnace.” If 
he has got apy smokcless beaf-steak broilers we should like 
to buy one for our cook, who sends up from the basement 
frequently a cloud of incense to the god of culinary art. 

—A grand calico ball, organized with the objeet of showing 
the variety and perfection to which the art of calico printing 
has arrived in Great Britain, was given a few nights ago in 
the Manchester town hall. There were about 1,200 guests, 
and all the ladies’ dresses were made of British printed 
cotton, 
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work to manage the extra mail matter on 8t. Valentine's 
Day. Forty-five extra carriera were employed, and nearly 
three times as many letters were handled as on other days. 
Nine-tenths of some of the mail: received consisted of valen- 
tines, which are said to be larger in size and more expensive 
than in former years. 

—‘* Mavvic,” said a little friend of The Christian Union to 
her nurse the other day, ‘‘ Maggie, wuaat do you suppose 
God made wild animals for?” 

‘*] am sure I don't know,” said Maggie. 

‘*Why, I know,” exclaimed the little thinker, after pon- 
dering fora moment. ‘ He made ‘em for circuses.” Theo- 
logians sometimes find worse solutions for many like prob- 
lems of creation. 


—If the proposed ship canal from Lake Erie to the sou 
end of Lake Michigan is built it will not be the fault of one 
Ohio newspaper, which mentions a few trifling objections to 
the scheme. It says that the canal will cost #100,000,000; 
that it will freeze earlier than the straits; that there is pot 
water enough to fill it; and finally, lest these objections may 
all preve surmountable, it adds that if it were completed no 
ship would ever go through it. 

~The life of a woman ine New Haven was recently saved 
by an advertisement. She had gone into a drug-store for a 
prescription: the druggist by mistake gave her poison and 
failed to discover the fatal error uatil she had left the store. 
He was uoable to catch her, and as she was a stranger to 
him, be advertised the occurrence in a local paper. The 
woman luckily saw the advertisement before using the pre- 
sciption aod thus escaped poisoning. 

—Boston is borrified at the discovery, announced by a 
scientist of that town, that its® staple diet is a dangerous one. 
It has been found that a poisonous insect, so the scientist 
says, burrows under the skin of the bean and dies there, 
only to convey his dread poison into the system of the 
bean consumer. Boston need not be alarmed; the story is 
probably the invention of a convert to Oscar Wilde's 
wstheticism, who wishes to rid his native place of so vulgar 
a dict. 

—There seems to be a great future in store for China, 
which ie gradually waking np from its sleep of centuries. <A 
telegraph line has recently been opened for public use from 
Tientsin to Shanghai; and a Chinese ship loaded with tea 
recently arrivedin London, the first that ever reached that 
port, which is the probable begiuning of an important 
Chinese merchant fleet. China also possesses a large amonnt 
of coal, which the natives are beginning to mine, and rail- 
roads must soon be an outgrowth. 

—An English paper tells a story of an albatross which 


would have been of great interest to the author of *‘ The 
Ancient Mariner.” A seaman on a vessel bound for Australia 
fell overboard on a stormy day into a raging sea, and no one 
hoped to save him. But, as the man rose to the surface, 
close beside him was an albatross, around whose n he 
threw his arms, and thus with much flapping and flounder- 
ing and strange conversation between man and bird, he held 
on until he was lifted into a boat. 

—It is reported that emeraids have been discovered in 
North Carelina by reliable and expert crystallographers. 
The gems are found in large pockets in connection with 
quartz, mica and other familiar minerals, but it is doubted 
whether they will prove of available commercial value, be- 
cause of certain flaws in their prismatic structure. They are 
said to be not quite highly enough colored. We have no 
doubt, however, byt that North Caroliza will produce green 
enough specimens who will want to waste their money on 
the mines. \ 

—Probably the largest sale ofAand ever made to private in 
dividuals is one that was recenfly transacted in Texas. Tie 
State ie about to build a new te-house, and to obtain tue 
necessary funds it sold to three western capitalists a tract of 
land in the northwest corner of its territory which is larger 
than the State of Connecticut and five times larger than 
Rhode Island. The purchasers are the largest landowners 
in the world. The new State-house ought to be a fine 
structure m order to be proportionate to such an immense 
transaction. 

—The charactertatic uneonventionality of a Westerner in 
Michigan got him into a pretty fix recently. He walked into 
a physician's office and picking up what he supposed to be 
a tooth-pick from the table began to ply it vigorously. 
Presently he pricked his tongue, the doctor's atiention was 
attracted by his exclamation of pain, and the supposed 
tooth-pick was discovered to be a vaccine-point. Notwith- 
standing every precaution to prevent it, the accidental vac- 
cination *‘ took,” and it will now be a long time before the 
unconventional Westerner will use stray toothpicks again. 

—If the women of this country are going into the law 
they must invent some title by which their opponents in 
court may address them. Mrs. Lockwood, the well-known 
feminine lawyer of Washington, had opposed to her ina 
case recently, a witty attorney, who was somewhat puzzled 
as to how he should refer to her. He could not address her 
as ‘‘my learned brother,” and ‘‘ my learned sister ” seemed 
rather out of place; so he accordingly extricated himself 
from his dilemma, and produced a roar of laughter from 
judge, jury and spectators, by alluding to ber as ‘‘ my learned: 
sister-in-law.” 

—The following story is told of a distinguished Edinburgh 
professor: Desiring to go to church one wet Sunday, he 
hired acab. On reaching the church door, he tendered a 
shilling—‘he legal fare—to cabby, and was somewhat sur- 
prised to hear the cabman say, ‘‘ Twa shillin’, sir.” The 
professor, fixing his eye upen the extortioner, demanded 
why he charged two shillings, upon which the cabman drily 
answered, ‘‘ We wish to discourage traveling on the Saw- 
bath as much as possible, sir." Doubtless, on the same prin- 
ciple, it is te discourage day-traveling that our elevated rail- 
roads charge five cents too much except during the few 
heurs they have allotted to computation rates. 
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_ SERMON BY Henry Warp 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Father, we thank thee for the privilege and power of praying, 
We thank thee that we can leave visible things behind us and beneath 
us, that we can goin our thoughts and with our whole personal life 
where our foot cannot tread, and along the unsurveyed paths invisi- 
ble ; and though we do not know thee from sight, though thy vojce has 
never sounded as the voice of a man in our ears, and though we do 
not know where thou dwellest, nor where heaven is, yet we can find 
thee. Drawn to thee by the inspiration of our own souls, drawn to 
thee by the sweet attraction of thine own heart, moved toward thee 
by the propulsion of our fear and by our want we are in thy pres- 
ence. Thou art real tous. Thy graciousness, thine ineffable good- 
ness, seizes upon us. We are overtaken of God, even as the earth 
ie overtaken of summet, though the dal! earth knows not what ails it. 
So we often feel the sweet drawing of thy spirit, and are penetrated 
by thy nature, though our thonghts cannot rise to compass the cause 
nor understand how thou dost work. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. We hear the sound of it; but we know not whence it cometh 
nor whither it goeth. So are we that are born of the Spirit. 

Lord, we thank thee for all thy work of grace and of mercy which 
thor hast made coincident witk life and time, and the light of nature; 
and that thou art filling the veins of creation with that life which is 
from thee, which expresses thy will and executes thy purpose. We 
thank thee for thine all-presence and thy power, and especially for 
the power of life, and goodness, and mercy, and recovery from prone 
and earth-seeking pleasures. We rejoice that thou art steadily 
developing within us the sense of a higher life and nobler manhood , 
and that the meaning of Christ is becoming more and more to us; 
and that ue is the bread which we eat day by day for the soul’s 
sustenance and growth. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon this congregation; upon all 
that are strangers here; upon al] who abide with us; upon al) their 
households; and upon all their experiences in the manifold and 
diverse ways of God with them. Bless the little children. Bless 
those that are growing np in knowledge and stature. Bleas those 
that are entering upon life, and taking up its armor. We beseech of 
thee that those who stand now bearing the burdens of life may be 
fully equipped of God, and strengthened for the duties of every day- 
May those who are going down toward the sunset of life rejoice that 
their rest ie aimost reached; and may their setting sun go down in 
hope of an immortal rising. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon this church; upon its mis- 
sions, its schools, its classes, and ite ministrations of every kind. 
Grant, we pray thee, that thy servants may not count themeelves un- 
worthy of the honor of serving Christ, but may rejoice to be per- 
mitted to do the lowest and the least offices. 

We pray that thou wouldst bless the churches around about us, 
every one. May they that preach the gospel be themselves inspired 
with‘the love of the gospel, and with the spirit of Christ. We pray 
that thou wilt take away al! antagonisems, all quarrelsomeness, a!! 
envyings, all jealousies, whatever separates the churches. Bring 
them together in unity, with the enthusiasm of love, that they may 
bear each other's burdens ; that they may have patience one toward 
another; that they may not seek the things that shall injure one an- 
other, nor rejoice in evil in others. May the spirit of Christ and the 
gospel of Christ be made manifest in all thy churches in this city, 
and throughout this great land. Hasten the day when love shal! 


prevail; when it shall represent God; when he shal! be represented 


in the lives of all his creatures; when the kingdoms of the world 
shal! become the kiagdoms of our Lord and Saviour; and when he 
shall reign from the rising of the sun until the going down of the 
eame. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit, 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
CHRISTLIKENESS.* 


“Examine yourselves whether ye be in the faith; prove your own 
selves. Know ye not your ow selves, how that Jesus Christ is in 
you,’except ye be reprobates ?""—2 Cor. xiii., 5. 

LSEWHERE it is said, ‘‘ If any man have not the 

Spirit of Christ he is none of his”; and when 

here it says that the evidence that a man is in the faith 

is that Christ is in him, we are to suppose, not that 

there is an intersphering personality, but that the dis- 

positions, the qualities of Christ are made to appear in 
the life and character of the person. , 

The command for self-examination at this time was 
peculiarly necessary. It was made to the Greek 
population ; and the Greeks were a frivolous people. 
We read that they spent their time at Athens in news- 
mongering, indicating that they were a kind of drifting 
ephemera that floated in the brilliant air without any 
special purpose except that of warming their wings 
and listening to their own buzzing; withoutany manly 
character, or any great, definite, noble purpose in life. 

The primitive disciples that were called out of this 
frivolous mass were in great danger of coming into 
the Caristian communion without a definite sense of 
what it meant. They might think it meant merely going 
from one philosophy to another, from one hope to 
another; or, they might be under the daze and aston- 
ishment of works of wonder which were wrought 
among them; and the Apostle’s injunction is, ‘‘ See to 
it that you are in the hope of Christ by reason of the 
Spirit of Christ which is in you.” 

That is the test. Christlikeness is the evidence that 
we are Christ’s, and nothing else. Every age has its 
tests. Self-examination in the medieval day would 
have been very different from what it is now. It is 
very different now in different nations. In other 
words, religion as it has been embodied in theol- 
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ogy, institutions, manners and customs, has made 
such different requisitions, and put the point of em- 
phasis so differently, here and there and elsewhere, 
that wherever one is born and brought up there is 
something peculiar to that age, or that pation or peo- 
ple, and to their experience, as a vital element in the 
surrounding society, and the questions of self-examina- 
tion will be different. 

I think there is no question that is more important 
and in many respects more pathetic than the question 
which one puts to himself, or to his friends, ‘‘ Have I 
a right to believe that I am a Christian? Am I a 
Christian ?”’ 

If one has ever traveled, as I have, on a prairie and 
in the forests at night, but especially on the prairie, 
the question has come to him, ‘‘Am I on the right 
road?” It is a very important question. In the weari- 
ness of all-day travel, and the dangers of the slough 
or morass, or the risk of spending the night in the 
forests, one says, ‘‘Am I traveling in the right way ? 
Is the hostelry only a mile or two ahead? or am I 
turned around, and wandering further and further 
away from it?” 

This is merely with reference to a night’s rest; but 
to one who desires to travel toward his Father’s house 
it is a question of transcendent importance, ‘*Am I 
traveling toward it? or, am I deceived? Do I apply 
right tests to myself? While lam comforting myself 
at sunshiny hours with the faith that I am a Christian, 
is it true that I am deceived, and that, after all, when 
life terminates, I shall wake up with the amazement 
of despair?” When you consider that this is a ques- 
tion of those who are often consciously weak, and are 
frequently bewildered by the ado that is made in relig- 
ious controversy; when you consider that it is a 
question of people who have suffered, and who are 
sufferers from _ solicitude, it becomes profoundly 
pathetic. 

In looking at this question you must not confound a 
high degree of attainment with the beginnings of at- 
tainment. If a young man in an academy or in the 
earlier classes of a college should say to himself, ‘‘Am 
Ia scholar?” if he should say, ‘‘I know almost noth- 
ing of history, and I have hardly touched philosophy, 
and, as to languages, I have hardly a smattering of 
Latin and of Greek, and I am ignorant of modern 
languages, and I think it to be very doubtful whether 
I am a scholar or not,” he would be like some persons 
who doubt whether or not they are Christians. But is 
he not a scholar? The degree to which he has attained 
in scholarship has nothing to do with the fact of his 
being a scholar. He is a scholar who has devoted 
himself to the acquisition of knowledge. Whether he 
be a child in the primary department, or whether he 
be advanced to the higher stages of education in semi- 
naries, or in the outskirts of professional education, 
he is a scholar. He may be a shallow one as yet; he 
may be a rude and very imperfect one ; his attainment 
may be very small, and the best part of his scholastic 
life may lie far ahead of him; nevertheless, he is a 
scholar. A babe is a member of the family just as well 
as a young man of twenty-one, or a man of forty; and 
a man may be a Christian in the earlier stages of Chris- 
tian education ; and you are not to think that you are 
a Christian, or are not a Christian, judging simply by 
the degree of attainment that you have made. It is 
the same with a physician. It is not how fur along he 
has gone that constitutes him a physician. He is 
learning and gaining experience as fast as he can in 
his profession, and he is a physician at the beginning 
of his professional career as well as at the end. When 
a man has equipped himself to be a benefactor of his 
race in that direction, and has obtained permission to 
practice medicine, the obtaining of his diploma, and 
the putting out of his sign, and the holding of himself 
ready to receive patients—these are indications that he 
is a physician; they are the evidences of it; and when 
he has had forty years of practice, and looks back and 
smiles at the small amount of capital with which he 
began, he is no more a physician than he was at the 
beginning, though with that small amount of capital 
he has achieved success at the far termination of his 
life. 

So the question of being a Christian does not depend 
upon the question of being a great Christian, an im- 
mense Christian. Sometimes when I see great Chris- 
tians, I doubt whether they are Christians. That is to 
say, the amplitude of their experience may be very 
much greater than the amplitude of their grace. 

What, then, are we to understand as being a Christian ? 
In its simplest sense, it is accepting Christ’s disposi- 
tion. Itisan undertaking, itis a voluntary determ- 
nation, it is a daily attempt to form your life upon the 
model of Jesus Christ. Itis not an undertaking to 
know what Christ is, or was. You may or you 
may not know that. The myriad majority accept 
what is stated in the creed, and so on; but they 
do not know anything about it—nor do they undertake 
to say that they do—only this: Jesus Christ is before 
them a living example. They hear from his lips, 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself”; they hear it said 
that love is the end of the law—that is to say, that it is 
the predominant disposition which constitutes a 
righteous character, or that character which Christ 
had, and which he demands in his creatures. They 
read how this love is to show itself in all patience, in. 
all gentleness, in all meekness, in all humility, in all 
self-denial for the service of others, in all truth and 
purity and fidelity and long-suffering. They under- 
stand these qualities, not as they will by and by, but 
well enough to form in them a purpose. 

Now, when a man deliberately says within himevif, 
“This is that for which I am determined to live: to 
build my soul up into Christian dispositions”; when 
that is the drift and purpose of his life ; when it is sin- 
cere, and when that sincerity is attested by an im- 
mediate use of means for that end, I hold that that 
man has entered into the Christ-life. But where a 
man finds in himself this consciousness: ‘‘ Though I 
am inconsistent, though I carry out my purposes very 
inconsiderately, though I recognize my vacillation and 
aberration, yet I have the witness of my own judgment 
that I do desire to be a Christian, and that I am, though 
faintly and imperfectly, striving to be such a man as 
Christ requires me to be in all my dispositions toward 
God and toward men; such is my ideal, and, accord- 
ing to the measure of strength that is given me, that is 
my purpose,” I hold not only that he has entered into 
the Christ-life, but that he is somewhat advanced in 
that life. This, as I understand it, is what it is to be 
a Christian. 

Now, how a man comes into this state is another 
question. Men differ about it very much, and are 
perplexed in the examination of themselves, as to 
whether they are or are not Christians. By a hundred 
interrogatories of nice distinctions which have arisen 
among casuistical teachers they are disturbed and con- 
fused; but the simple and only question is, Have you 
the mind and Spirit of Christ as it respects the build- 
ing up of your life and the use of it? If you have, 
you have a right to consider yourself a Christ child, a 
Christ man or a Christ woman. If that is your ideal, 
if that is your model, if that is your strife, you are a 
Christian. 

But men will say, ‘‘Is that all? Is there no such 
thing as the divinity of Christ which a man must be- 
lieve? Is there no such thing as belief in the atone- 
ment, and a sense of the preciousness of the blood of 
Christ applied for the washing away of sins? Must l 
not understand him in whom I believe?” It is a great 
deal better if a m&n has a large understanding of the 
divine nature, and if he has a firm belief in Jesus 
Christ ; but if he has not be is not any the less really a 
Christian. It is a great deal better for a child that he 
should understand what it is that constitutes the dig- 
nity and lovableness of his father; but the ten million 
children who never could analyze the lovableness of 
the father that loved them are none the less children. 
It is one thing to analyze the whole nature and rela- 
tion of Christ and moral government to history in time 
and to history in eternity; it is better if you under: 
stand that nature and that relation; but if a man sees 
what the character of Christ is, and understands that 
the dispositions of Christ are to be transferred to him, 
and that they are to be developed in him by his own 
volition, then, while the purely philosophical views or 
doctrines of spiritual life may be better for him, it is 
nothing against him if he has them not. 

Presumptively, peasants, humble and ignorant wor- 
shipers, those that fulfill Christ’s mind and will in 
obscure conditions, slaves under the yoke, oppressed 
captives whose life is trust in God through Jesus 
Christ, do not understand these things. The very 
richest experiences of Christian life, of its endurance, 
of its hope when there is no hope, are found, often, 
among men who are quite blind and iguorant in regard 
to the higher theological tests. When Christ is pre- 
sented to them as their Friend, they understand 
that; as their Leader, they understand that; as 
their Exemplar, they understand that; as their 
Captain, they understand that; as their Saviour, they 
understand that; and what is the sum of the experi- 
ence of ninety-nine good intelligent Christians in a 
hundred but this: I have a Saviour named Jesus that 
will take care of me in heaven ; and in his own way, 
and by his own influences will lead me there. I trust 
him, Llove him, and I seek to show that love by be- 
coming like him. This is an experimental test which 
you bring to bear in that way. 

Now, one can have this without agitating the ques- 
question of the Trinity. That question does not agi- 
tate me because Ido not agitate it. A man may not 
know exactly what is the way of measuring the cir- 
cumference of divinity, or of weighing it; he may not 
know how much or how little is required to make a 
being divine; all these questions may be settled by 
those who know how to settle them; but there are 
myriads of Christians, humble believers in Jesus 
Christ, who came from God, and who return to God, 
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in whose hands are all things, that he may bring them 
to glory; and they may say, ‘‘ He is my Saviour, I trust 
him and love him, and Iam seeking to develop those 
qualities of his which he has put iu me.” That is very 
simple and very understandable. A child understands 
it in the catechism, and understands it a great deal 
better than he can understand the rest of the cate- 
chism. 

In short, then, are you seeking Jesus ? Do you come 
together here because you are seeking to fulfill your 
duties to men according to Christ’s direction? Are 
you searching the Word of God for rules and regula- 
tions in regard to the hope which you have in religion? 
Are you reading the Bible as the charter, the constitu- 
tion and the by-laws by which you are to be governed? 
Are you trying to learn what your duty is? Do you 
make it a daily study? I do not ask you if you 
read your Bible every day ; do you read it for the in- 
struction which you may derive from it? or do you 
read it as aman takes an amulet and puts it around 
his neck, and says, ‘‘ The witches will not touch me 
now”? Many men do not forget to cheat their neigh- 
bors ; but that they should forget to pray in the morn- 
ing seems to them a hideous sin. Now, what is the 
spirit in which you should read the Bible? It is that 
spirit in wkich one asks, ‘‘ What are the steps which | 
should take to-day in the fulfillment of the promises 
which I have made to myself and to my God? I have 
determined to live a Christ-life; I will love Christ and 
I will trust him so far as 1 understand; and I will 
treat my fellow men as he demands that I shall; and 
day by day I want to refresh my mind in order to 
know what is the line of my duty, that I may bring 
myself under those influences which shall lift me up 
above carnality into the realm of the moral and the 
spiritual—into the divine presence.” 

That is the object we have in reading the Word of 
God. It is not merely knowledge that we seek: it is 
daily food. We feed upon it, just as we do on our 
daily bread. 

You do not go to the Word of @od to find out new, 
things. Folks write to me to know which is the short- 
est verse in the Old Testament. What difference on 
earth does it make which is the shortest verse in the 
Old Testament? I have seen special tables made to 
show what is exactly the middle verse and the middle 
letter of the Old Testament. What a nourishing and 
refreshing fact it is to know what is the middle letter 
in the Old Testament! The Bible is a book to which 
you are to go, that you may know more thoroughly 
what it is that God wants to do. 

A man who is conscious of his earnest Christian 
desires may doubt whether he is a Christian because 
he has not come into the kingdom with a dramatic ex- 
perience—-that is, a proper technical, theological ex- 
perience, that, first, has arrested attention; secondly, 
seriousness ; thirdly, deep conviction of sin; fourthly, 
a revelation of enmity of heart by struggle against 
God ; fifthly, the presentation of Christ and submis- 
sion to him; sixthly, great joy, and in that joy the 
transformation of heaven and earth, so that they seem 
like a new heaven and anew earth. There are such 
experiences as that; and I have nothing toeay against 
them. Such was Jonathan Edwards’s experience; and 
it held good to the end of his life. Such has been the 
experience of many persons, wrought out in revivals 
of religion. I simply say that they are not neces- 
sarily evanescent, that they are genuine, but that they 
are personal and notuniversal. That is the way which 
some men who have certain constitutions, and have 
been educated with a peculiar idea of heaven, are 
brought into the conscious feeling of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and I neither would dishonor, nor would I in 
in any way criticise such an experience; but when I 
see men who are of a wholly different nature, who 
have been brought up under entirely different auspices, 
and taught in a different manner altogether—when I 
see such men, because they have been very much im- 
pressed and dazzled by sueh flaming experiences, 
doubt their own evidence of Christ-likeness, not hav- 
ing themselves come into the Christ-life in this way, I 
say tothem, ‘It is not a question of how you came: 
the question is, Have youcome?” It is not a ques- 
tion of the flash, of the flame, of the thunder and of 
the echo. The last who will read the Ten Command- 
ments will understand those Ten Commandments just 
as well as the men who stood quivering at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, whin the thunder waxed louder and 
louder, and made the deliverance of them most majes- 
tic in drama. A child that begins at the cradle to lisp 
the loving name >f Christ, and that grows up according 
to the measure of his thought seeking to reproduce 
Christ in himself, is as really in the kingdom as the 
grown man who comes trumpeted in, in the midst of 
storm, as it were, whirled out of the wilderness, and 
dropped down into the kingdom. Do not take any- 
body else’s experience as the test of your own. 

The tests of conversion that are applied go with 
the schools very largely; but the facts which are as 
simple and clear to every child as the sun in the heav- 


ens are the evidences by which you know that you are 
in Christ. And if you have his spirit, and are striving 
to build yourself up in his disposition, that is a sign 
that you are a Christian. If you have not this spirit, 
and are not striving to build yourself up in his dispo- 
sition, you are not his, Ido not care how you were 
converted. No man is a Christian who has not the 
spirit of Christ. If men have that sweetness of temper 
which leads them to bear one another’s burdens, to 
put a charitable construction on the actions of others, 
to feel pain when their fellow men have gone wrong, 
to weep with those that weep, to rejoice with those 
that rejoice, and to see a child of Christ in the face of 
every man and woman, then they are living the Christ- 
like life. 

‘*Well, may a man who is thus divested of positive 
beliefs, and who at the same time lives the Christ-life, 
be a Christian?” Yes. ‘“‘ What! Do you believe a 
Unitarian can be a Christian?” I do. ‘* Do you believe 
a Universalist can be a Christian?” Ido. A Universalist 
may be just as orthodox as anybody else on every 
point except that he does not believe in the universality 
of conscious suffering. What is to be said of the sins 
of four thousand years under the old diapensation ? 
It was not taught in that dispensation that there was 
a heaven or a hell. You cannot find a word in the 
Old Testament, there is not a syllable in God’s Book, 
there is not from Genesis to Malachi a single declara- 
tion showing that there is a heaven ora hell; nor is 
there any reward promised or penalty threatened that 
stands on the supposition that there is the one or the 
other; and if the people of God could live four thou- 
sand yearsewithout even the knowledge of immortality, 
cannot a man be a Christian who simply doubts whether 
conscious suffering goes on forever ? 

Do you suppose that all religious knowledge comes 
out of the Bible? Ido not. Though the New Testa- 
ment is in advance of all those truths and revelations 
which are founded on reason and facts, yet the New 
Testament was not the first book that authenticated 
the great morulities of life. The disciples were not 
the first men that ever loved God. Men have loved 
God in India, in Persia. Men have loved God the 
world over. Justice was tenderly nourished long be- 
fore there was a New Testament. The great moral 
qualities which Christianity has embalmed belong to 
religion; but it belongs to that system of religion 
which includes the whole realm of nature itself. Ido 
not believe that God is the God of the churches any more 
than that he is the God of the whole earth. I believe 
the organization cf the body, the organization of man’s 
relation to the physical glebe, the organization which 
makes man a facile member of society, and which re- 
quires the knowledge and practice of those graces which 
are characterized as Christian graces inthe New Testa- 
ment, belongs to religion. So there is in the very 
structure of society a portion of the gospel: not the 
whole of it, not the most radiant park of it; but the 
substantial qualities of piety are taught by nature; 
and that is the testimony of the Bible. Paul blamed 
the heathen because much that might be understood 
of God was taught by nature. Now, we are apt to 
throw that all away. 

‘*But,” it is asked, ‘‘do you say that these things 
are enough?’ Oh, no, I do not say that at all; I 
merely say that where I find a spiritual right-minded 
man who is carrying out the very vitalized part of 
Christianity, and he tells me that he does not believe 
in inspiration and revelation, but that he does believe 
in Christ-like living, and that he is striving to live as 
Christ lived, I do not hesitate to say that if such is the 
fact he is a Christian. 

I would to God that all who steer for the heavenly 
land might have the light of the Sun of righteousness ; 
the glory of the bright Murning Star; but when men 
whose business takes them to the earth find in it the 
signs and evidences of where they are, and steering by 
these lower and lesser signs reach the harbor of Chris- 
tian experience, do not tell me that they are in peril, 
or that they will perish. They are with God. 

But there are many, surely, who doubt whether 
their Christian life and experience are not in some 
sense tame. They have an impression tinat if they are 
Christians there will be such floods of joy, there will 
be such outbursts of life, there will be such voices 
and witnesses in them, they will have such a sense of 
glory at times, as that they will have no doubt that 
they are Christians. A great many do, and a great 
many do not, have these experiences. I am in a 
situation to speak, because I am excessively sen- 
sitive to signs and tokens ef beauty and of divinity in 
nature. 

My father was a man of rare disposition and endow- 
ment; but I never yet have been able to detect the 
first sign of what I would call love of beauty, pure and 
simple, in him; and I recollect that when I was a little 
boy, not more than eight or ten years old, looking 
over on the chestnut hills which were putting on their 
autumn garb, unconscious of anything but the beauty 
of it I recollect that, as an animal lies in the sun, 


drawing in the warmth, so I sat in the doorway and 
looked over upon the northern opaline heavens, and 
the yet more beautiful forests clad in their autumnal 
dress; and I recollect that my father came and looked 
at me, and said, ‘‘ What are you looking at, Henry?’ 
and I said, ‘‘I was just looking up tuere.” ‘‘I sup- 
pose you think that is beautiful; don’t you?” “ Yes, 
sir.” ‘* Well, Iam glad you see it.” He looked at it, 
and did not see anything; but he was glad that | saw 
something. The heavens did not say anything to 
him; and the colors did not say anything to him. It 
was all very well for those who had eyes to see them ; 
but he could not. 

I am riding with a man of a purely practical, 
methodical temperament; and while | am gazing’ at 
those wondrous trees in California thirty feet in diam- 
eter, and while | am saying to myself, ‘‘ These stood 
here probably when Rome was overthrown; how ma- 
jestic they are: they sweep the high heavens, almost ; 
they are higher than the storms wing their way,” he, 
too, gazes at them, and says, “‘I think that would cut 
up nearly a hundred cords—just that tree.” 

Well now, as it is with taste, as it is with trees, as 
it is with color, as it is with form, as it is with music, 
where men will tell you to criticise, they themselves 
not being able to tell the difference between Old Hun- 
dred and Yankee Doodle, so it is in Christian life. 
There is every degree of difference in the suscepti- 
bility of different persons. So it is in regard to the 
existence of joy or exhilaration. 

There are a great many persons that are practical, 
and that have in them no dramatic element, no wide- 
sweeping imagination, none of those colors that the 


clouds have; and yet they are Christians. You un- 
derstand it in arithmetic. A man does not need to be 
an Isaac Newton to bea good arithmetician. You un- 


derstand it in poetry. A man does not think that he 
has no taste for literature because he cannot write 
like John Milton. It is only in religion that men fail 
to recognize the difference of gifts. The New Testa- 
ment does not fail to do it. But men, because they 
have not the clarity, the continuity, the creative prin- 
ciple, that is given to some and not to others, doubt 
whether they are Christlike. What is your temper? 
How do you live in your business? What is your 
ideal? What are you striving for? That is the test. 

Un the other hand, there are reasons of doubt where 
a man is anxious for orthodoxy but not for his own 
personal purity. Where a man is a partizan for his 
own church and denomination, and would give his 
body to be burned, but would just as quick burn any- 
body else’s body in the controversies of theology; 
where a man, being in the church, feels that he has a 
first-class ticket, that he is on the way to heaven, and 
that it is the conductor’s business to take him there, 
but that as when a man is withthe Romans he must 
do as Romans do, so while he is in the world he must 
do as other people do, and says, “‘If Iam crowded, I 
have got to crowd; if I am undermined, I have got to 
undermine ; if | am deceived, I have got to deceive. 
I do not enjoy myself much doing these things: I am 
a Christian; but then, I do not pretend to be free from 
human passions ;” if a man takes this ground, and has 
no strong desire, no heart-burning for heaven, his 
orthodoxy will not save him, his general morality will 
not save him, and his being in the right church will 
notsave him. Christlikeness is the condition of the 
spiritual kingdom in this world ; and when I rise and 
go to the gate of heaven, it will not be whatI am that 
will save me, but what Christ is. If | am saved it will 
be by the generosity, the infinite love of the Father 
that loves his son in his imperfection. Of all the men 
that ever enter into the kindom of glory, there never 
went in one purely human creature that did not go in 
with conscious spot and stain. Every one that has 
gone in went in because wide is the heart of Gud, and 
great is the treasure of his love. It is grace that 
saves us; but our rank, our joy, our whole honorable 
estate, in heaven, turus on the degree in which we 
have cultivated the Christian life and the Christian 
disposition in this world. You are not safe because 
you are built up and are so good. Your morality 
does not save you, and your piety does not savé you: 
God saves you. It is his bounty, it is his love, it is 
his grace, that takes every man into heaven. Never- 
theless, itis the qualities which are developed in you 
that rank you in the whole after life, and prepare you 
for the intercourse of the blessed made perfect in the 
heavenly land. 

Let those, therefore, who are secure in Zion—let 
those who do not improve in their thought, in their 
dispositions and in their souls—let them examine 
themselves to see if they be in thefaith. Know ye not 
that except Christ dwell in you, you are reprobate? 
You are prepared for heaven in the proportion in 
which Christ is developed in your life. 

So may you live that more and more the things that 
are of the Spirit may be revealed to you from the ideals 
and the realizations that you have in your every-day 


‘life and experience. 
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[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooma of this paper will be acknowl- | 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers | 
will confer a favor by promptly advising ua of any 


The New Literary Weekly. 


MARCH” [NEW BOOK | 


Bret Harte’s Complete Works. 
A new and complete edition of ths works of Mr. 


\ “ A very suggestive contribution to the subject. 


omission in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


& Brotuers, N. Y. 


“French History for English Children.” By 
Sarah Brook. 

* Atiantis. The Antediluvian Worid.” 
natius Donnelly. 

* Old Greek Ed:cation.” 

“The Making of England.” 
Green. 


By Ig- 


By J. P. Mahaffy. 
By Jobn Richard 


Franklin Square Library. 


“The Constitutional History of England.” By 
Charies Duke Yonge. 

“The Making of Englaud.” J. R. Green. 

“Among the Ruins.” Mary Cecil Hay. 

Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

& “ The Honey Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and 
The Occident Ants of the American Plains.” By 
Henry McCook. 

“Extracts from the Writings of Wm. M. Thaek- 
eray.” 

“ Capturing a Locomotive.” By A. A. Pitten- 
ger. 
H. W Beap.e & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Secret of Wings.” By G. B. Starkweather. 


Am. Baptist AssociaTion, N. Y. 
‘Commentary of Mark.”” By W. N. Clark. 
Am. News Company, N. Y. 
* Women in Civil Service Reform.” By Mrs. H. 
L. Brinkley. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S Sons, N.Y. 
* Chancellorsville and Gettysburg.” By A. Dou- 
bieday. 
WaTIONAL TEMPERANCE Soc., N. Y. 
Alcohol and Science.” By Wm. Hargreaves, 


J. R. Oseoon, Boston. 


“ Familiar Allusions.” A Hand-Book of Miscel- 
laneous Information. By W. A. & C. G. Wheeler. 
*“ American Actor’s Series.” Edited by Lawrence 
Hutton. 
“The Booths.” By Mrs. Clark. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 
“English Literature in the Reign of Victoria.” 
By Henry Morley. 
“The Art of Voice Production.” By A. A. Patton. 
“ The World’s Witness.” 
Williams. 
“ The Dingy House at Kensington.” 
Horprook & Co., N. Y. 


* Marriage and Parentage.” 
T. WHITTAKER, N. Y. 
“The Communicant.” By W. O. Burton. 
Magazines. 

Century Magazine. Christian Philosophy. Chess 
Monthly. Unitarian Review. Catholic World. 
British Quarterly Review. Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Magazine of Art. North American Review. The 
Conflict of the Ages. Part II. 
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By the Rt. Rev. John 
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The Demand Still Increasing! 


success of ‘*OuR CONTINENT " has bee 
| phenomenal. Nothing like it has 

: The demand has exceeded all publishing 
in Vld Worid and this 

y Quarter comes the news of incre 

for CONTINENT.” and the ~ 
our disposal and two binderies cannot begin 
to deliver **UuUR ConTINENT” to the trade as 
promptly as we could wish. But this delay is un- 
avoidabie. We had great expectations, but we 
never flattered ourseives that we should nave 
such an extraordinary demand for our first num- 
ber. never supposed that 
NENT would sell at the rate of four hundred 
and thirty-five copies in less than two days 
al a singe news-stand—that of the Penusylvania 
kK. R. depot in Pniladelphia—or that many of the 
_ ews Colnpanies would increase their orders in two 
) days after receiving the:r first supply. But great 
success has more than confirmed the original belief 
which we started ‘‘ Our COWTINENT,” a behef 
that the American people would giadly weicome and 
enthusiastically support a first-class illustrated jiter- 
| ary weeki weekly that would seek as its exclusive 
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of its illustrations: in brief, 4 weekly that has for 


_ The second number of ‘‘ OuR ConTINENT " j 

realy, and for sale by News Dealers, 
Aveuts, Booksellers and Postmasters. Price, Ten 

| Cents a copy. Specimen copies free. ; 

| Ali commuuications should addressed, 


"Our Continent” Publishing Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tourgee’s New Romance 


“John EKax,” 


| Published by FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
New York. To be had at all Book Stores and News 
Stands. Extra cloth, $1.0. 


20th Thousand in Preparation. 
SELECTIONS FOR 


RESPONSIVE READINGS, 


FOR USE IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Arranged by Rev. Chas. Robinson, D, D. 


94 PAGES. LARGE TYPE, DOUBLE COLUMNS. 
Topically Arranged® with Index. 
Full cloth, red edges, $35.00 per hundred. 


‘* This little volume will commend itself by 
its excellence and appropriatenes:.”— The 
Advance. 


‘* The arrangement is admirable, and a wide 
range of topics is given. The volume will 


** Studies in the Life of Christ.” The Rev. A. R. 
Fairbairn, D.D. $1.75. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 


Hiuetrated Commentary.” Mark and Luke, 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. $1.75. 


I. K. Funk & Co. 
“The Treasury of David.” Charles H. Spur- 
Tue Centvry Co., N. Y. 
“Spiritual Songs for Social Worship.” Charles 


Davin C. Cook, Chicago. 
Sunday-school Library Books. 
Bietow & Marx. 
**Gospel Hymns Complete.” Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
$25 and $90 per hundred. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 WEST 


—“HWAVE NOW READY 


Carfieild’s Place in History. A» Hesay 
/ by Henry C. Pepper. Octavo, cloth extra, 


with new portrait engraved on steel, $1.25. 


.\ . « Mr. Pedder displays a most judicious judg- 
t alike in his selections and in his comments.” 
McVeagh. 
For sale by all dealers, and sent by maf on re- 
Leipt of price by the publishers. 
w list of spring publications sent on applica- 


fi The following excel'en' and practical in- 
reall 


commend itself on inspection.— 7'he Interior. 


‘Our ple like the Res 
W. L. Austin, Pres. 


_ “Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir,” 
and ‘‘ Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” 
with the Responsive Readings combined, are 
in use in many Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Baptist churches. Send for large pam- 
phiet of testimonials. 


Taz CENTURY CO., 


Unron Square, New York Ciry, N. Y. 


NOVELLO! 


DITSON & CQ. are the sole agents for the 
United States for the magnificent Novello List of 
Oratorios, Operas. Glees, Part Songs, &c. The sep- 
arate Anthems, Cheruses or Glees cost 6cta. to locts. 
each, and are very largely used for occasional sing- 


nsive service.” 
hurch, Dunkirk, 


ve works, and are called ‘‘ Primers,” but are 
& great deal more: 


1. Rudiments of Music. By Cummings....8 50 


2. Art of Piano Playing. ByPauer........ 1 00 
3. The Organ. By Stainer.................... 80 
4. Simging. By Randegger.................... 2 00 
5. Musical Forms. By Pauer................ 1 00 
6. Harmony. By Stainer..................... 
7. Instrumentation, By Prout............. 10 
9. Musical Terms. By Stainer...... ....... 50 
10. Composition. By Stainer................. 1 


Clarke’s Anthems and Responses. 


Price $1.50. Wm. Horatio Clarke. Anthems 
of rare beauty, which will be favorites with any 
choir that adopts them. 


MASON & HOADLY’S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS, $3.25 
MASON & HOADLY’S SYSTEM FOR PIANOFORTE, 3.75 
Two famous methods by two of the best pianoforte 

Begin with method! 


in the country. one 
with the other! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CENTURY. 


Since the change in name, every number 
of this magazine has been ott of print, 
although the average edition has been over 
133,000. Twoof the fourn umbers have 
been reprinted. 


PRESS NOTICES OF RECENT NUMBERS: 


The November Century. ‘‘ No finer specimen 
of masazine work, either in illustration, typowraphy 
or matter, was ever jiasuned.”—[{Albany Journal. 

The December Century “‘ I+ one of the moat 
noteworthy issues that any American magazine has 
given us for some time.’’- {Boston Journal. 

The January Century. ‘* There is no question 
of thie being the fivest number of a magazine ever 
ixsued in the United States.”—[(New Haven Pal- 


ladiun:. 
The February Century ‘‘Is a number unsur- 
passed in beauty and interest.""—(Christian Advo- 


cate. 
THE MARCH CENTURY 
incluces in its brilliant table of contents: 
A Frontispiece Portrait of 
William D. Howells, 
With a paper on Mr. Howells and his works; 
“The Opera in New York,” 
An illustrated paper by Richard Grant White; 
“Lord Beaconsfield,” 
A striking study by James Bryce, M.P. ; 


“Broken Banks and Lax Directors,” 
An article by John Burroughs (Government 
Bank Examiner), of the greatest practical! 
value to every bank director or stockholder ; 


“Has Utah a Republican 

Form of Government?” 
By Alien G. Campbell, contesting delegate ; 

House-Construction,” 

The first of a series of practical papers ; 
“Leigh Hunt.” 

A biographical paper by Mary Cowden- 


Clarke. 
Other illustrated articles include ‘* Some of 
the Union League Club Decorations"’; *‘ From 


Morelia to Mexico City on Horeebaek,” by 
Mary Hallock Foote, with pictures by the 
author; “A Ramble in Old Philadelphia,” 
with } icturesque engravings after etchings 
by Peinell; ** The Black Bear,” an entertain- 
ing sporting paper, illustrated by Beard, 
Taber. and Share; ** The Danish Skate-Sail,”’ 
with diagrams, etc. 


The Serial Novels. 


Mre. Burnett's Through One Administra- 
tion” and Mr. Howells’s ‘‘A Modern In- 
stance have interesting installments. 

A character sketch, ‘‘ Brother Sesostris”’ ; 
an abie discussion of ‘*The Copyright Ne- 
gotiations’’; fall departments, pocius, etc., 
make up the number. 

Sold everywhere; price, 35 cents; @4 a 
year. Back numbers containing first chapters 
of the serials can now be supplied by dealers 
or the ;ublishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Harte, in five crown octavo volumes, printed from 
entirely new plates, on excellent paper, and bound 
in the best and most tasteful style of the Riverside 
Press. 

Vol. I. Porricat Works (including, with 
new poems, the volumes originally published under 
the title of ‘* Poeme,” ** Eastand West Poems,” and 
**Echoes of the Foot Hills”), and the dramatic 
piece, ‘* Two MEN or Sanpr Bar,” with an Intro- 
duction by ths author, and « fire portrait on steel. 
Crown Svo. 


James Abram Garfield. 


By GrorGe F Hoan. lémo, with fine Stee! Portrait. 
WW cents. 

This little book conta!ns the remarkable Eulogy ou 
President Garfield, delivered by Senator Hoar at 
Worcester, Maes., Dec. 30, 1881. Itis an admirable 
sketch of the career and character of President Gar 
field, worthy of preservation in every public and 
private library. 

Magyarland. 


Being the Narrative of our Travels through the 
Highlands and Lowlands of Hungary. By a Fe!- 
low of the Carpathian Society, author of ‘‘ The 
Indian Alps.” Fully illustrated. 2 vols., royal 


A highly interesting record of travel 
and peopies comparatively unknown 


American Classics for Schools. 
LONG FELLOW. 


A selection from Mr. Longellow's writings for 
school use. With a Biographical Sketch of Mr 
Longfellow, and Notes the historical and 
personal allusions, and Illustrations. lémo. 


Through Siberia. 


By Henry Llustrated with about yw 
Engravings, 3 Route Maps, and a Photograph of 
the Author in the fish-skin costume of the Gil 
yaks on the lower Amur. Intwo volumes. vo. 


A very interesting account, by an English mission - 
ary, of a journey of eixhs thousand miles from the 
Ural Mountains to the Pacific, on the Ubi, Amur, 
and Usseurl Rivers, and by using one thousand 


Orses. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


For January, in the ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDI- 
TIONS. Price of each $1; subscription, yearly, 
$1; of both, $7; of the two Reviews and the At- 
LANTIC MONTHLY, $10. 


*,” For sale by ali booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 17th Street. New York. 


The ‘‘OLD WORLD," a fo Magazine de- 
voted to the interest of rOURINI 58 and those golng 
abroad for study. Sample copy sent FREE. 
Address, A. pe POTTER, Albany, New York. 


° for both sexes, in any acad- 
emy or college study, at 
Oberlin Coilewe, Oberlin, O. 
Instruction the best; ex- 


venses the lowest. Over 1,800 students last year. 
ertmas open Jan. 3, "82; April 4; Sept. 12. Carendar 
sent free by J. B. T. MAKSH, Bec’y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
College man ment. tull corpse of first-class in- 
etructore in Theory, Voice Cul- 


Uniex Square, New City, N. Y. 


in 
ture, Piano Organ, St ln- e 
struments ke. Clase or private les- 
sons, aspreferred. For terme ad- Pr in 
dress Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. 


LANGUAGES 


EASILY 
LEARNED. 


SCHAFT SYSTEM. 


or answers. Descriptive 


ERFECT MASTERY, so you can fluently speak FRENCH or 
GERMAN in ten weeks, without a teacher, by THE MEISTER- 


The success of this wonderfully simple system, in 


both Europe and America, is simply amazing. Price for a complete set of 
books in either Language $5. All who purchase a set are entitled, without 
extra charge, to send exercises and questions to the author for correction® 


circulars free. Sample numbers 25 cents. 


IK. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 


10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


LIBRARY BOOKS FOR 5c. 


COMTINUATION OF CATALOGUE, 


or more, at 6 cis. each; 100 or more, at 434 cts. each ; 
year (52 numbers $ 


exchange oad. 
ber, catalogu® of books, libra ry rules, an< a simple plano 


C, H. DITSON & CO., #8 Broadway, New York. 


IMMENSE SUCOESS! 
OVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 12,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM. 
Original Origipal 
Pr ice in Price in 
No. Name. Crloth Binding} No. Name. ‘Cloth Binding} No. 
a re Than Conquer |.00) (23, Fearndale, 1 00/141. The Curse of Te . 
and Saved, veg 60) 124 David's Little Lad, 1 OO) The seathed and the Seved, 1.25 
107. Lionel Franklin's Victory, 1.25)i25, Alec Green, 1.00/ 143. Castle Williams, 1.25 
108. History of a Three penny 126. Buy Your Own Cherries i44. KRathand Her Friends, _— 
Bit, Frank Spe@® ser's and Otber Stories, .75| 145. Old Bill s Good Angel. 15 
Rule of Life, 1.2°)127. Grandmother Dear, Experience, 
257128. vie’s Geranium ; The Cousima, 
Snow, 1.00] 148. Under the Curse of the Cup, 1.25 
111. Frauk Oldfield, 1.25|129. The Brewer's Family, 90} 149. Bunyan s Pilgrims Progress, 1.50 
112 Tim's Trouvi 1.24|130, Sidney Grey, 1A), Louisa’ S-hool Days, 1.50 
113. True to his Colors, 1.25) 131. Froggy’s Little Brother, 1.25) 151. Bioas m and Blight, 1.00 
114 The Distillers Daug htor 132. Jessie s Struggles, 1.00) 152. A Candie Lighted by The 
and other stories, 751133. Dot and Her Treasures, le Lord, 
115. Greyledge—An original t 1.25) (34. John Worth, 153. little worker for 
116, Rachel Noble's Experience, Fait ayne, 
Doing and 1.25/136. Scamp and I, History of a Shilling, Toil 
118. Mother Herring's Chich en, 1.00) 137. Caleb Deane's Clock, and Trust, 
1:9. Brought Home, 751.3%. Black Bob, Scrub, theWork- 155. Wee Donald, Chips, 
120. Our Poll and OtherStories, .75 house Boy, L.Ovlicé Digring = Grave with « 
121. Rachel and the 8. 1.25]139, Millerton People, 1.25 ine-glass, Little Biiad 
122. Cobwetes and Calles, 1.01140. Dutiesand Duties, & 1.25) May, 


Complete ca alogne (156 books) ‘ree on application. Sample book and envelope, § cents, postpaid. 
PRICES IN LOIS ASSORTED.—Five or more books, at 6 cte sach; 10 or 5% cta. aa, 
more, at 524 cts, each; 20 or more, at cts. each ; 30 or more at cts. each; 40 or ; 


re, at O44 cts. 
200 or more, at 444 cta. each, Subscription 


2.50. 
THE ENVELOPE ADDIT ION —This consists of a strong manilla envelope, lar»e enough to take in any one 


ber of the Liprary,ani which answers not only to protect the bo . 
cashenen It has print ed on it bian’ for name, resideuce, and class number and library number of mem- 


‘ks from wear, bat as library 


of exchanging and keeping accuunt of The em 


velopes cost but lige. each; do more than ordinary library cards, © 
All other Sunday schoo’ goods at marvelously ‘ow prices. 


NAME THIS P.A4PER, DAVID C, COOK, 146 Madison St, Chionge, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial and 


ausurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The week just passed has been one of 
great excitement in allthe markets of the 
country. Wheat, corn, oats and cotton 
have successively felt the sharp effects of 
a heavy liquidation forced at last on the 
speculators in these products. Prices fell 
rapidly in the Chicago and New York 
markets, causing a large number of fail- 
ures amoung produce houses. The violence 
of this decline was all the more severe 
from the persistency with which the 
speculations bave been held up during 
the past two mouths. The break in 
breadstuffs will soon show a beneficial 
result in the export movements which 
will take place on account of it. | Yet the 
fact—an unfortunate one—is that the de- 
cline comes late, and after the European 
markets have been heavily supplied 
from other sources. low much will 
be lost to us on account of this tardy 
decline we cannot estimate, but we 
shall hardly realize the prices for 

our surplus that we should had we 
‘not by our speculation blocked the 
movement at the natural period of ship- 
ments a month ago. It is to be hoped 
that the decline will continue until it 
meets the demand for shipment, for this 
is the only way for us to balance the 
heavy demand for exchange arising from 
our extraordinary importation of foreign 
goods. 

The cotton market at New Orleans 
became «quite demoralized, and the 
shrinkage was so sharp as to cause quite 
alarge number of failures of cotton 
houses in that city—one or two large 
cotton speculators here were also ebliged 
to suspend. 

Many of these houses so heavily in- 
volved in wheat, corn and cotton were 
carrying also considerable lines of 
securities in the Stock Exchange mar- 
ket, which started, or accelerated, a 
downward movement both in _ the 
share and bond markets. The secu- 
rities suffering the larger decline on 
account of this pressure were, more 
especially, some of the new stocks and 
bonds which have been listed on the Ex- 
change during the past year or two, 
many of them unknown outside of the 
street, and held (if.at all outside of the 
first projectors) by professional or habit- 
ual operators. The market for the lead- 
ing railways has felt this new selling 
movement very lightly; indeed, it is true 
that good stocks of old standing are, at 
the close of the week, higher than a week 
ago. The reason for this is that the 
good stocks have been more absorbed by 
investors during the past twenty-four 
months than during any former period 
in the history of Wall Street. Take New 
York Central, Chesapeake and Rock 
Island, Burlington and Quincy, Chicago 
and Alton, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, Delaware and Hudson, St. Paul 
and St. Paul preferred stocks, and the 
North Western shares, and others that 
could be named, the general liquidation of 
the past ten days has scarcely shaken any 
of them. There is hardly any reason, be- 
yond a general disposition to realize, 
stimulated and forced in some cases by 
the condition of other markets, why this 
decline should have taken place now. 
Money, in spite of the few million dollars 
shipped abroad (not amounting in all to 
over six millions), is remarkably easy at 
4 percent. The foreign demand has for 
the present ceased, and no more ship- 
ments are likely to occur. 

The Bank statement for the week is 
unfavorable, but the loss of deposits, 
something over two anda half million 
dollars, has gone into the United States 
Treasury, to come out again with the 
payments soon to be made for bonds. 
The reserve has decreased little less than 
$3,000,000, but with money so much a 
drug as at present this change is of but 
little consequence. 


Tae Connecticut MotvuaL Lire 
ANCE COMPANY displays in avother column 
it6 annual statement for the past year. It 
will be noticed that during 1881 the company 
receiyed for premiums $5,235,812, and from 
other sources, $2,921,954; making a total 
income of $8,160,766. The disbursements 
during the same period, of which 6,084,224 
was paid to policy holders, were $7,216,801. 
Thus it will be seen nearly $1,000,000 have 
been added to the assets of the company 
within a single year. The gross amount of 
assets is now $50,258,000 and the surplus, es- 
timated upon the basis of four per cent., is 
$5,557,572. This gratifying exhibit bas been 
reached by a wise conservatism in adminis- 
tration and a strict adherence to business 
methods. The company does not insure at 
lower rates than are consistent with the :ecu- 
rity of its large interesta. Its operations, ex- 
tending over a period of thirty-six years, have 
reached the following resul’s: a premium 
income of $123,704,.082.45; for interest, rents 
and valance of profit and loss $38,779, 109.05; 
agroes income of $161,704,082 
not leas than #05,649,508 has been already 
returned to policy holders. 


STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in all 
Stocks and Bonds dealtin at the New York Stock 
Exchange, and in other soundand marketable +- 
curities. 


As we do not undertake speculative business on 


margin, our facilities are more especially devoted 
to buying and selling for investors and cash cus- 
We are thus enabled to give particular 


tomers 
ateention to this elass of orders. 


One of our firm isa member of the Stock Ex- 
change, and the execution of all orders receives 


our personal attention. 


We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions and Investors out of the city, 
by Mall or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Kailroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, 
Railroad Stocks and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau St, N. Y. 


EIGHT PER GENT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
FOR SALE AT 104 ®2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 
the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 


American Currency. Full particulars on application. 


The Financial Association of Ontario. 


LONDON, CANADA. 


JOSEPH D. SAUNBY, | EDWARD LE RUFEY, 
President. | Managing stor. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAS STHREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL.- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI. 
CAGO,. 


Ca»ital Stock, $1,000,000. 


to Comporate and Private In 

CAPITAL FURNIBRHED OR PR JOURED for Rail- 
road Oomy ing construction, 
and bonds rchased or nesoti 
FIN NEGOTIATIONS ducted fér 


NCIAL 
States, “Count ties, and and for Railroad 


anies apd other Ce 

OON DUCT "THE FID FINANOIAL REORGAN.- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose preperty isin the hands of Reesivere or 
al WILL BUY AND INVESTMENT SECU- 
OR 8 , DEFAULTED BONDS or 

paying investments. 

information furnished on ap- 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 


WM. P. WATSON, Secy, and Treas. 


OO, of whieh: 
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THe’ rY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENS 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Nev Asserts, January 1, 1881, $47,433,625 70 
RECEIVED IN 1881. 
$5,238,811 82 
2,830,328 08 
91,626 11 


For Premiums, 
For Interest and Re _ 


Profit and Loss, . ‘ , 8,160,766 O1 


355,994, 304 71 


— 


in 


To PoLicy.HOLDERS : 
For claims by death and matured 
endowments, 
Surplus returned to Policy- holders, 
Lapsed and surrendered Policies, 


#3,718,646 87 
1,284,342 53 
1,081,234 81 

Tova. 10 POLICY-HOLDERS, $6,084,224 21 

EXPENSES : 


Commissions to Agents, $286,797 06 
Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and all 

others employed on salary, 103,541 93 
Medical Examiners’ fees, ; ‘ 10,540 25 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real 

Estate, and all other Expenses, 276,607 34 


#677,487 O07 
TAXEs, 454,590 06 

BaLANCE NET ASSET, Dev. 1881, 348,778,003 37 

Schedule of Assets. 

Loan upon Real Estate, first lien, $18,037,20, 12 
Loans upon Stocksand Bonds, . . . . . ., 401,303 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force, 3,347,600 47 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 12,657,974 92 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds, 4 618,853 10 
Cost of State Bonds, 619,900 00 
Cost of City Bonds, 2 572,300 84 
Cost of other Bonds, 43,407,480 00 
Cost of Bank Stock, 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock, 26,000 00 
Cash in Bank, 2,933,319 50 
Balance due from agente, secured, 33,399 14 


$48,778,008 27 - 


App 
Interest due and accrued, . . $925,583 50 
Rents accrued, 14.373 88 


Market value of stocks and —_. over cost, 
Net premiums in course of collection, 


497,676 02 
None. 


Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums, 43,058 08 
$1,486,691 48 
350,258,784 85 
LIABILITIES : | 
Anfount required to re-insure al] outstanding policies, 
net assuming 4 per cent. interest, . $45,810.598 00 


All other liabilities, 1,060,614 87 


46,871,212 87 


$3,387,571 98 
6,500,000 00 


by Connecticut Standard, 4 per cent., 
by New York Standard, 4} per cent., about 


Ratio df expense of management to receipts in 1°81, 
Policies in force Deeember 81, 1881, 68,913, insuring, . 


. 8380 per cent. 
3159,089, 867 so 


JACOB L. GREENE, President, 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
W. G. ABBOT, Ass’t Secretary. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary, 
PHILIP S. MILLER, 


General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey 


1 Wall Street, Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vou. XXV., No. 8. 


Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union ia to Gea- 
petize al: the mduatrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- | 


tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
cetcred. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
ezports. Asthe Government lighis our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
meroe, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


— 


THE UPPER TIER. 


By GrorGe May Powe .t. 
The reply of a great lawyer to a young 
man who asked his advice about study- 
ing law when the ranks of that profession 


* were already so crowded is one of al- 


most, if not quite, universal application : 

“There is always room in the upper 
tier.” 

There is, perhaps, no class to whom 
this is more applicable than to farmers’ 
sons and daughters. It is to their credit, 
of course, that they aspire to something 
higher. May it not be well for them 
and their parents to consider, however, 
whether there is not an ‘‘ upper tier” in 
farming? 

The chief of most of the great farming 
establishments in Europe is necessarily a 
scientist of broad calture in various di- 
rections. He isa civil and a landscape 
engineer, and a botanist, a chemist and a 
veterinary surgeon, a geologist and a 
meteorologist, as well as a thorough 
practical farmer and gardener. Here, 
surely, is a sufficient range for those in- 
telleetually inclined. If ‘‘*money-making” 
is the point, he has knowledge to enable 
him to apply his work of brain and 
hand where it will net tenfuld the profits 
frequently resulting from the expenditure 
of a like amount of time and far more toil 
by those less cultured. 

Many a sen of a well-to-do farmer 
might better be sent to an agricultural 
college, at home or abroad, than to study 
law or medicine. It would enable him 
to grow into both a larger man in cultural 
points of view, as well as a more wealthy 
man. This course would also save the 
breaking of many a hearthstone, and 
result in comfort greater than tongue can 
tell to gray-haired fathers and mothers. 

The well-known facts about more than 
ninety per cent. of those going into mer- 
cantile operations failing should be a 
sufficient commentary on that head to 
most young men and boys who are grow- 
ing restless in some sweet hillside farm 
home. 

There is likewise a gigantic question of 
political economy as well as morals in- 
volved in the rush of young men and 
women from the rural districts to the 
great centers of population. The almost 
fabulous financial strength of France, as 
developed by the power of ber people re- 
cently to pay the German indemnity, is 
full of meaning. It was the thrift of her 
farmers which did that. This thrift was 
chiefly attributable to their power to 
work in the ‘‘ upper tier,” coupled with 
their practical knowledge, individually, 
that it is what is saved, not what is made, 
which constitutes wealth. The damage 
to morals, and so the damage to the chief 
strength of the nation from the exodus 
from rural to city life, is beyond question 
the greatest point involved in the whole 
matter. 

In more senses than one there is room 
in the “upper tier” for farmers’ boys 


_ and girls at home. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS, 1882.—WHERE TO 
GET THEM. 


If there is anyone among our readers who 
thinks that ‘‘it is all nonsense to make 80 
much of the farming and gardening interests 
in this country; they are not so vast as to 
demand all this fuss and feathers,’’ just let 
him direct the eye of his imagination, aided 
by our description, to the pile of catalogues 
on the “‘Farm and Garden "desk! The 
supply of any article is always the best indi- 


cation of the demand, and so; believing that 
the dcmand is a large one, we supplement 
the article of last week by describing some 


our readers ean make a selection for their 
coming farm and garden work. 

Probably everyone who is at all interested 
_in flower gardening has heard of Peter Hen- 
_derson, the well known horticulturist and 
| horticultural writer of this city. The annual 
issued by the firm of which he is senior mem- 
| ber is, of course, a very complete and hand- 
‘some one. It devotes special attention to 
flower seeds and roses. A feature is its ‘* beat 
dozen list.”". A near business neighbor of 
Henderson Co.'s (E. A. Reeves, N. Y.) 
sends out a handsome catalogue, chiefly of 
vegetable and flower seeds. It contains some 
helpful information on the cultivation of 
flowers and a‘ planting calendar’’ for our 
northeastern climate. The catalogue issued 
by Thorburn & Co., also of New York, is 
not so pretentious either in contents or ex- 
ternal appearance as the two foregoing, but 
it is very conveniently arranged, and em- 
braces a feature that they do not—a list of 
evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs. 

Robert Buist, Jr., of Philadelphia, has hit 
upon an idea, in his ‘‘ Almanac and Garden 
Manual” that is most admirable. It is not as 
handsomely printed and illustrated as many 
of its competitors, but it seems to have been 
compiled with a view to giving the gardener 
helpful information in his work as well as to 
advertise the house it represents. It contains 
an almanac for the year, hints and advice to 
the gardener for every month, and sugges- 
tions on the cultivation and care of many 
of the vegetables. It pays its chief attention 
to kitchen-garden seeds, but it also contains 
a descriptive catalogue of flower seeds. Any 
gardener who gets this manual wilf have a 
good hand-book. There are two or three 
cheap cute that might better have been left 
out of the manual. Typographically the cat- 
alogue of Price and Knickerbocker, Albany, 
N. Y., is specially attractive. It devotes 
special attention to flower-seeds. The firm 
also offer in it $100 premium on two new 
potatoes which they sell. There are also neat 
garden annuals before us from Messrs. W. F. 
Brown, Oxford, O.; J. 4. Foote, Terre Haute, 
Ind. ; Cole & Bro., Pella, lowa; R. H. Shum- 
why, Rockford, Ill., and Jas. Harris, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. They are not so elaborate as 
those already noticed, but they have advan- 
tage for gardeners, in their own locality, of 
the experience of the locality. 

There are, in addition to the general garden 
unnuals which we have noticed, catulogues of 
particular plants and fruite that not only 
every specialist, but every gardener who has 
a special hobby (and whe has not?) will want 
to see. A specialty that we were surprised to 
find carried out so elaborately is the business 
of rose-growing. But it seems, from the 
‘‘ New Guide to Rose Culture” (Dingee and 
Conard Co., Rose-Growers, West Grove, Pa.), 
that a firm may devote almost their entire at- 
tention and large resources to roses alone. 
Rose-lovers will find this pamphlet a good 
one to have. The much-abused State of New 
Jersey has one redeeming feature to us—the 
luscious small fruits she produces. One can 
gaze on the numerous cuts of peas and beets, 
corn and potatoes, in the ordinary garden 
annuals without flinching; yet it makes the 
mouth water to see the fac-similes of the 
‘* Bidwell” strawberry or the ‘‘ Cuthbert” 
raspberry or the ‘ Kieffer” pear that are 
scattered through the small fruit catalogue of 
J. T. Lovett (Little Silver, N. J.) Mr. Lovett 
makes a specialty of the ‘* Manchester’’ 
strawberry. New Jersey is also represented 
by the small fruit catalogue of Gibsott & Ben- 
nett (Wveodbury, N. J.) Small fruit growers 
will find the handsomely illustrated catalogue 
of A. M. Purdy (Palmyra, N.Y.) and that of 
G. 8. Wales (Rochester, N. Y.) helpful acces- 
sories to their spring work. J. G. Burrow 
(Fishkill, N. Y.) and G. W. Campbell (Dela- 
ware, O.) both publish attractively -illustrated 
circulars, devoted especially to grapes. 

From this brief notice of the various cata- 
logues we hope that at least tea Farm and 
Garden readers may be helped to make better 
and more prolific gardens this season than 
ever before. 


FROM THE MAIL. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all ingutries.) 
Farm and Garden Editor : 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

Are coal ashes valuable as a fertilizer? Or are 
they worthless, as some farmers think, fit only to 
fill up cavities 7 Yours truly, 

Ciypg, N. Y. SyLvester H, 


Coal ashes have no fertilizing power what- 


more of the reliable seed annuals from which | 
_effict on heavy clay soil, and may be used in 


ever. They are, however, not entirely use- 
less {n preparing the soil for crops, and 
should not always be buried contemptuously 
in a cavity. They have a good mechanical 


breaking it up, lightening and granulating 
it; but they are injurious to a light soil. 


AN AGRICULTURAL VALENTINE. 

(The agricultural editor is just at present a very 
happy man, and an object of envy in the eyes of all 
his co-laborers. He was the only member of the 
editorial corpse to receive an original, poetical valen- 
tine. Each verse wae illustrated with pen and ink 
sketches of rakes and shovels, peas and potatoes, 
and a heart with a spade thrust through it formed 
the vignette at the close. He furnishes it for pub- 
lication, to prove that agriculture may sometimes 
attain to poetical treatment.— Eds. ) 


I wish to sing my Valentine 
A lay to please his faucy, 

Which does not run, | fear me mach, 
To Cupid's necromancy. 


But I shall sing, this happy day, 
Of farmers, farms and cows; 

Of chickene, how to make them lay ; 
Of harrows, rakes and plows. 


I've set myself—an endless task — 
To learn the facts on bees ; 

The ways to ‘‘cup” and hold the sap 
That flows from maple trees. 


I've raked the leaves {n early Fall, 
I've learned about potatoes, 

I know the different kinds of beans 
And squashes and tomatoes ; 


How celery should be well ditched, 
And cucumbers sown lightly ; 

How best to cut the brush for peas, 
And how to train them rightly. 


I've made my little hands quite lame 
By clipping from exchanges : 
For Farm and Garden, North and south 


My eager eye stil! ranges. 


I’ve done all this; I'll yet do more 
In agricultural fashion ; 

Ah! gentle editor, accept 
The record of my passion ! 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE'S SMALL-FRUIT 
FARMS. 


In a letier from @ large strawberry-grower 
near Perth, Western Australia, he gives an 
idea of their mode of culture there which may 
be interesting to the rural readers of The 
Christian Union: ‘I find the one year sys- 
tem answers best here, so I prefer dividing old 
plants t> using runners. As your plants will 
be at rest in February, and we plant in May 
and June, I calculate that if you take 
up my plants the end of February they will 
get here just at the right time. I may observe 
that I find the smooth-stalked varieties, as a 
rule, do far better here than the furred, the 
latter running too much to wood. This cli- 
mate would appear to be particularly favora- 
ble to the strawberry. From young plants 
pi out in May aud June we get a full crop in 
the following November and December.  In- 
deed, 1 find | can get a heavier crop per 
square yard, as well us fiver fruit, from these 
young plants than from older ones; so then 
in February (i. ¢., about a month after the 
gathering is over, and when the beds are a 
masse Of foliage) | manure and dig in the lot, 
except a few beds to supply me with plants 
for putting out the following May, aid plant 
with caulifiowers (raised in pots), which come 
out in May in time for the strawberries to go 
in. Under this managemente! obtain from 
Trollope’s Victoria, our best market berry, 
quite six pints per square yard. As the Vic- 
toria is probably far surpassed by your varie- 
ties, I imagine that much more than this can 
be done. The Victoria never goes beyond 
four inches round, and very rarely three. I 
should mention that all here do not follow the 
one year system; but! am the largest and 
most successful grower here, as I understand 
you are in Ameriea. A singular q incidence, 
that two persons of the same name, and that 
not @ common one, should be the largest 
strawberry growers in two such very different 
parts of the world! JaMEs Ror.” 


Among the red raspberries the newer kinds 
are Lost Rubies, which is sent out by Chas. 
A. Green with many strong claims. It has 
been said that this variety is nothing but 
the Naomi under a new name. The Lost 
Rubies has not yet fruited with us here, but it 
is quite distinct in cane, foliage, and spines 
from Naomi as we haveit. It will be in bear- 
ing this summer, when I trust we shall be able 
to justify ourselves in the matter. The 


Superb originated with J. Churchman, of 
Burlington, N. J., and somewhat resembles 
the Philadelphia, of which it may be a seed- 
ling. It is claimed to be the earliest red rasp- 
berry cultivated, hardy and productive; fruit 
large, bright crimson. Caroline can hardly 
be called a new variety, nor is it a red rasp- 
berry like the above. It is a yellow cap, said 
to be a hybrid between Brinckle’s Orange and 
the old Yellow Cap, and propagates itself 
both by suckers and from the tip. The canes 
@re perfectly hardy and very productive. 
The berry is more of a salmon color than 
yellow; of exquisite flavor but soft. It is 
invaluable to those who do not go to the 
trouble of covering their raspberries, and 
will give them berries very little inferior to 
the standard of excellence, Brinckle’s Orange. 


Crystal City should be thoroughly tested 
every way before it is generally discarded. 
The fact that it ripens its fruit a week earlier 
than Wilson's Albany, as it has done here, is 
& great point, but which has been lost sight 
of by reason of the apparent worthlessness 
otherwise of this variety. We have always 
grown it here on the matted-row system, per- 
mitting it to roam at will, and a rapid 
and vigorous grower it is. Last year there 
was amarked improvement in the quantity 
and size ofthe fruit—one berry measured 
six inches in circumference—and it is very 
possible that if plants are grown on moist 
strong land, andrunners kept cut, this vari- 
ety would yield a fair crop of fine fruit; and 
that, too, a week ahead of the regular supply. 

H. G. Corner. 

CORN WaLL-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


DanigEL Wesster’s Orrnion.—If you are 
& farmer dissatisfied with your work in life, or 
& young man who thinks farming beneath 
him, or a professional man who sneers at 
agricultural pursuits, or simply a curious 
reader glad to know the opinion of a great 
man On @ greut subject, read the anecdote 
which the ** Boston Journal” tells of Daniel 
Webster. Daniel Webster visited John Tay- 
lor, who worked onthe Webster farm, in 1852. 
Taylor, in speaking of him at that time, said: 

‘His health and bodily strength are good 
for aman of hisage. I will give you a sam- 
ple :—Last Friday week we had fourteen tons 
of English hay well made and ready to put 
in the barn in the afternoon. It was a busy 
day on the farm, and all who could handle a 
rake or pitchfork were pressed into the serv- 
ice. When we came in to lunch in the fore- 
noon Mr. Webster entered the kitchen, and 
in a playful manner and tone said : 

“*John Taylor, what wages will you give 
me to work for you this afternoon ?’ 

***T will give you half a dollar, sir.’ 

*** Why, John Taylor, I cannot afford to 
work for that price; and you underrate my 
abilities. I can pitch as much hay as any 
other man.’ 

*** Tt is on the supposition, sir, that you are 
a good hand that I offer you those wages. 
We get our best men for $1 a day,’ I replied. 

“*If that is the ease, Juhn Taylor, | am 
your man. I will finish my correspondence 
with the department, eat an early dinner and 
be ready to take the field with you.’ As 
nooning oo that day was short, and by the 
time the teams were ready Mr. Webster made 
his appearance, we drove into the field. The 
hay lay in winrows. Mr. Webster and my- 
self pitched on the same cart. He took a 
winrow on one side and I the other. A ton 
was put on the cart, when he took the whip 
and drove it up to the barn, leaving me in the 
meantime at work in the field. When un- 
loaded he returned with the empty cart, 
upon which we pitched a ton, making in all 
three tons between us that afternoon and one 
ton and one-half as his part of the work. It 
was a hot afternoon, and I observed what | 
had before seen when he used musuular exer- 
tion, he sweat more profusely than most 
men ; it literally poured off of him like rain. 

‘*When I met him the next morning, said 
he :—‘ John Taylor, I have slept sounder and 
feel in better health than usual. How | wish 
I could only live as youdo. A farmer's life is 
the most rational mode of existence; good 
food, home raised, with healthfal work for 
the day and sound sleep for the night. It 
gives a mana clear head, a large heart and 
strong hands.’ ‘ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BRAIN TONIC. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is cordially 
recommended by E. W. Robertson, M .D., of 
Cleveland, as a brain and nerve tonic, espe 
clally in nervous debility. 
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FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


FOR THE 

‘ai CARDEN AND FARM. 

. A GREAT VARIETY OF 

SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


R. ALLEN & 
New York chy 


P. 0. Box 376. 


arpation 

ND RARE! ME 


28th Yrer. 1 
The STORRS 


Ceo. ,Ohie 


pS. wit eve you the best Seeds 
east money of any firm 
my — or refund. Western 


Seeds are best. Mine take the 

leat. Gardeners say they never 

used 6000 Ibe wo 
Catalogues 


BLISS’S AMERICAN PEA. 
ALISS'S 


WONDES 


Extra Farly, Very Dwarf (® to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: 
none others so good, | 
others, carly or late 

Circular giving fail. description mailed to applicadts. 

UTION.—As there is an inferior Pea in-the market 


called the ** American Wonder,” be sure and get the genuine 
AMERICAN WONDER.” 


“ Your are wonderful ; 
, Another year, 1 do not mean to plant any 


PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents a ents ; 


als 


FLOWER Pian 


FRUITS awe 


EeTaBLIsren 1845. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, anc a de 
tive price-imt of varieties of and VEGETAPLE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with usefu! information upon their cult- 


ure. 159 pages. Mailed to all g © Cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN, 

A beautifully iNustrated monthly journal devoted exclustvels 
t the garden. Its contributors are all acknowledged authorities 
on the subjects treated hy them 

Valuable Seed Premiums given to cach subscriber Vol. IL 
commence! January, 

1.00 per year; 6 copies, $5; sample free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Bt New-York. 


SEEDS 


My ANUAL PRICED CATALOGUE is now 
ready, and wil! be mailed free to al! applicants. 
contains al! the leading and moet popular sorts of 


VECETABLE, FIELD and 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


_ 876 Broadway, New | York. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD > co's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


establishment 


suitable 


Grape Vines’ 


a leo all kinds 1 Fruit an. 
‘Treea i. rehreder. BleemIingteon Iii. 


‘828 — RELIABLE — (882 
UIST’S SEED 


Are entirely 

ire nage by ay in the work! for parity 
ind re ility. « (arden Almanac, 
‘ontaipiug paces vine ‘ful in‘ormatico, ith pricea, 
wmetled on recetpt of 3c. stam 

Wholesale for sae ‘catton. 


ROBERT DUIST, Jr., Seed’ Crower, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


r | diate bloom delivered sal ely paid.to any post-office. 
6S eplendid va , all labeled, for $1; 
or 


for $6; 76 for 
complete 
ree toal 
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U/sTRA 
OescriP 


Will bem nailed to allapplicants, and tomers without 
erdering It comtaine five colored plates, 600 engrart 
aheat 70 and full deceriptions, prices and directions 


varieties of Vegetalle and Flower Seeds, Planta, 


ruit ete, to all, 


Rendfor Add 
D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit. Mich. 


ATS: 


ba. by freight or ex press not repald, 

prepek ve w bags each, 
Ask your merchant for circular, Acticress, 


.M. FERRY &CO., Detroit, Mich 


MALL! FRUITS 


CARS TIONS 


varieties, offers 


and is fee all. = $.WALES New’ 


QUEEN i« certeinly The Largest and 
in the world. Flesh, bright red, remarkably 


riod! The Gret prise Melon the past 
Poeunda We offer 660.00 IN cas PRIZE 
for the three largest 
not falltetry it. Pure Seed, 50 Ct 


and a gem indeed! 
very best, olf Acad and always sure to head 
marvellous for great beauty, fine quality aad 
uctivences. Liv rfection To- 
ght red, smooth as an apple. Glant Recea Onion, 
ibe. cach. Burpee’s Leng 
cerless © 


ax 
immense 
mate, 


OCarret, foen. mber, bert for 
table or plekling. Glant Stuttgart leh, corly, 
aod fee. Red Tep Glebe Turnip, very handsome. Phi- 

Iphia Better Lettuce ne moet. 


r 
tiens aod full directions for culture printed on each packet. 
A REMARKABLE OFFER! 
packcta 
t worth @1. BS be 
we will send the ecatire lectiog, by post-paid, toany 
address. for ONLY for $2.00. Our Beeds ore of W 
aod R SEED uce thousands of customers te give a fair trtal 
eta— most beau cartetics, full directions for cultare, fer coly ta 


E BUBPEE 


Conte 
we will mai! al! the above ALSO 
DOL LAR nly One Cope, As Wender Peas, “abbage 
Flower Garden fo — at + retail prices weald coat 


be! 
"Seeds ‘se Farm for 1558, St. and 


00., Seedsmen, 219 @ 221 Church St. 


mber Cream 
be! Gries com plete 
Pestage stamps 


We have ad 
MARK 


GARDE 
the best ki for Bait, Fiowe 
quality of 


oughly test the 
Aime 
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Thirty- Six Varieties of Cabbage; 26 of Corn ; # of Ce 
cumber 41 0f Melon; of Peas, of Beans; 17 of Squash 
23 of Beet and go oft Tothato, with varieties in propor. 
tion, a lar poruon of — were 
farms, will be foundin m ta and 
Catalogue for for 15452. bens REE to ali who apply. Cus- 
tomers of last Season, need not write for it. Alls sold 
— om my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 

ve to name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I will 


si) the Seeder gratis 
Vegetables, | invite the patronage of the peblic. 


JamesJ. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


BEST WHEAT 


avo GRAZING LANDS anc rourc on 
ne NOFthern Pacific R.R. 


m MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 =: 


Low Prices ; LONG Tame; REGATE FOR ImPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE ANO FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen Lano Aart. 
Mannion THe Sr. Paur, Minn. 


E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 
Seed Store, 


68 Cortland &t., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
fally Ulastrated, sent Free te 
oll applicants. 

[Ment on thie peper. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
51 Br way, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THE FARMER’S REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, 

leals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
arming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
rom the observations of 1,000 corresposdente i: 
he field. Its market reports and commercial re 
leweof farm prodacts have been proven remark. 
accurate and It takes strong anti. 
nonopoly groand. Price §1.40 per year. 


The mept delichtfal, netructive and profit 
hie of the Arts is easily mastered Py nse of 


the come viete Dry Plate Outfit and im 
f@nuished with 


Wakker's Pocket Cameras. 
ee. Bent ten cents for sample photograph end 
eataiogu: . 

Il. WALKER, 
Boz A 200, Rochester, N. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly IMPROVED. 


Tn mse in 15,000 
ries and daigie:. For secur 
ing CLEANIINFss, PURITY 
and GRFATKST POSRTBLI 

Made ‘FOUR STYLES, 


and orpamental. &kin, 


Du 


TEN SIZES each 
automatically with mut lift aw the cana Most popula: 


in the CREAM GATHERED @ plan. Four GOLD 
MEDALS and Six SILVER Medals tor 
PERIORITY. A'se Davis Swing Churnea, Butter 


Workers, Printers. &c , Send postal for cirenu- 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Established 1856. Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Naseau Street. 

Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Beck Diaries on 
hand al) the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian, 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


LEACH'S 


FALCON” PEN 


Bend 10 cents for one dosen Pens and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 
Metropolitan Telephone No. Naansu 378, 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
WHAT EVERY. MAN OUGHT TO 


Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
and price-list. 


4 The POPE m’F’c CO. 
G19 Washington Street, 


Rostox, Mass, 


as whic 
“FLO 
Vegetable ero 
aa ante. 


to teil the 
» Kives us suc 


know edge as 
(whether for rivets or Com 


Thirty years experience as PRACTICAL 
able us to judge not only what are 

a Gardening), but also to thor- 
in Jersey City, are the largest in 


uses and 
rica, covering ait. of four acres, solid in giees, employing aa average of seventy men throughout the year. 


our Illustrated 
hing 
” 


applica 


‘Cortlandt Street, New York. 


If you love Rare Flowers, chotcert 
on/y, addreaes BROTHERS, 
It astonish and please. FREE 


ON THE ROAD TO RICHES. 


—Practieal Hints for Young 
Business Men. This book was 
not written o Aa- 
ther began an office boy, and 
worked apto managing partner 
fe Marge and successful business 
Crammed full of good, sensible 
and needed advice to those who 
would eucesced. Nota chapter 
but what is fell of profit. 
lle wrote of what he knew, not 
KElegant'y 


AEADER | 


Kéene 


— thousan:l selling. 
1; De 

PRED Pwb., Chiesga, 


Most Va uable & Liegaut tric. 
Coa'aining 1,400 Practica! Re: 
and @ and al! comiribere! be 


Judgment in 
sad 


Coot Book hes met with grea success 
of rere Eight articles om 
Bervants 

tle 


the beet selling beck, and every 
eleth, 1.5). poet paid. 

J. FRED WAQICHBS, Prd. Chicsco. 


ANP 
PAR 
cta 
SOLD cus Watchmekers. & CO., 33 
Dey N. 


BALL'S WEALTH PRESERVING 


co 


arrancement in 


TING corset known. 
Is Approved by the Best 
hy sictans. 
Por «ale by all leading dealer« 


MONEY REFUNDED NEW HAVES, 


BLOOD! 


make Nev 
Blood, and a+ ~ Siapletele change the bb od in 
the entire stem in three months. @son 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to fy Feeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 


be ible. Sens COs etter ‘Beoten 
formerly Ba 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
ay 4 ‘REATMENT 


DRS. 
* 
AG ENTS WANTED. 


ment «& Lautes. 


speniler Cumpany of Cin- 


CATARRH 


WILLER & 


cinnmat now Luring und ng 
ew Merking Su ers for Ladles an 
‘ am! their unee Skirt Saspenders 
for want relal ic larly agents te sell 
them in every househok!. Our agents every- 
where mect with ready success and make h and- 
some salarics. Write at once for terms ane << 


cure ex “way ive territory. Address 
(ity 


Queer peeder Co., Cincinnati, On 
Leading Physicians recommend these Supporters. 


Years Years’ Washinbion 


Clemmer 
an and Mysteries of the 


en, Marve 


behind the scenes, wide awake woman sees 


45 fine 


Titi ~EL!, 


TRIAL OF GUITEAU 


chea best officia)] record of his notc 
rious trial. tlluatrated. Cloth, 81.50. 


dress 


AGENTS wanted forthe immensely ular book, The 
Lives of ail the Presidents of the 1). Complete 
in one large elegant illustrated voluine. The fastest selling book 
in America, profitstoagents. Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Any one can become asuccessful agent Liberal 
terms free Aciiress MALLETT Boox Co., Portland, Maine. 


BAY male and female agents to sel) 
BT Parkin Address with stamp, 
Froer & Co.. Biddeford, Maine. 


CHURCH EQU IPMENT. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


Bells for all War. 
and 
West Trey, ™ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Belis of Pure Copper aad Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Neen ete. FUL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
WANDUZEN 4 TI Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


Those ansicering an Advertisement will 
sonjer 3 ;aror upon the Advertiser and 
Pudbiiche, stating that thay saw the 

tn the Christian Union 


Is male Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
construetion, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFECT Fit- 


PRICE BY MAIL, 81 50. 


oe Lady Acents wanted. 
» | © Manufactured by @ 
OR 6FOY,HARMON & 


00K AGENTS WANTED FOR 


of the daily ite at the White House and of all ite 

famous © occupants; shows the wonders and inside workings of 


The best =-Iling book out Agr anted. 


| 


~ 


iter 


- 


— 
| 
bore 
| 
eth. 
Y ‘he Collections o Chic aod other | 
| 
SKE 
RSET 
ne 0000" | 7 
worth many dollars, PREE. Prices below Shook id N 
| | 
an 
aie 
ai 
| | 
| lars. al | 
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Editorial —Letters ‘for ‘this de 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be reese ** Editors Christian Union, 22 
\Washingtoi Square, Mew York.”” Unaccepted arti- 
‘lee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
aa. ie requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed, The editors wil! not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompamied by 
stamps. 
| Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be scnt to * The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $5 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmastere and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tieements and en frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent upregistered is at the risk of the sende*, 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 


ROPE. A of cood social position, accus- 
4 tomed to foreien travel, would like t+ make 
arraogements the coming season Agee March 16) 
to chaperonea party of three you ies (or wou d 

as companion to a lady), in a tour 
Great Bri'ain and the sailing not 
later than the middie of Mey. ae reference 


€iven and reg sired. rt Re 
Brook yu P. O. 


BATUING AS A FINE ART. 


The old Greeks, among whom the derelop- 
ment and perfecting of the body was regard- | 
<d as almost a sacred duty, attained their 
renowned phyrical beauty by an attentive 
care of the skin in bathing and manipulation. 
That their wisdom is now recognized in the 
modern world is evinced by the perf-c- 
tion to which bathe and bathivug have been 
brought. The Turkish Buth, as it is nov 
eonducted, is admitted by eminent med 
cal authority as fulfilling three impo 


of health, the prevention of discase and th: | 
cure of disease ; and it has been perfected t 
such a degree in tais country that it has be 
come almost a Fine Art. The apartments 0) | 
inany of these establishments are luxurious), | 
appo'nted, and contain every convenience | 
for the comfort of their patrons, and no en- | 
thusiast has any greater attachment to hi- 

hobby than the habitue of the Turkish Bath. 
Ou.e of the most elegant of these baths in fhe | 
country is that of Dr. A. L. Wood, 34 Clinton | 
St., Brooklyn, which is complete in all ji: 
arrangements. Frem personal experier: 

wecan commend its comfort, eleg-nce av 

the courteous attention paid to the desires « 

its patrons. In connection with the establi+l 
ment are Russian, Roman and Electric Bath: 


tant Sanitary purposes—the preservatio | | 


“An honest reputation is often neither bri-liar.: 
nor starting, but it is always most conducive t 
hippiness.” 


—Steinway Hall. Oratorio Society of Nev 
York. Dr. L. Damrosch, Co: ductor. Thir: 
concert, Saturday evening, February 25th | 
1882, at eight o'clock, Hardel’s Oratori 
lerael in Egypt. Soloists: Mis: Ida W. Hu 
bell, soprano; Mises Antonia Her ne, contralt:.; 
Mr. Theo. J. T-edt, tenor; Mr. John F 
Winch (from Boston), bass; Mr. Franz Reiu- 
mertz, bass. Mr. Walter Damroscb, Org: - 
ist. 


* 4A mania alicays better paid for the labor t at 
ey. bodies thought than for that which emb ies 
mere muacle.” 


Tue New West EpvucatTion COMMISSION. 
Establishing schools in Utah and New Mexico; 
five incorporated academies and eleven other 
echools. Many more schools could be started 
at once. Funds to be sent for the present te 
the Rev. C. R. Bliss, 6 Congregational 
House, Boston, or Col. Charles G. Hammond, 
387 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ll. 


* Always be civil, however business-like and im- 
portunate you may deem it necessary to be.” 


Women ane EverrwHere Usine and 
reccomending Parker's Ginger Tonic, because 
they have learned from experience that it 
speedily overcomes des indigestion, 
pain or weakness in the back and kidneys, 
and other troubies peculiar to the sex.— 
{Home Journal. adv. 


* Don't tell what you are goiig to do until you 
have done it.” 


—QOur eubseribers are invited to read the 
novel and interesting advertisement in this 
number of Dr. Scott’s Electric Corset. The 
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A WONDERFUL Grumaszon, standing in 
Hou feet space without being attached te the 
weak. It makes over twenty combinations ; 
every muscle of the body. Illus- 
_ chart ‘and price list free. Gifford 
Bros., inventors, 483 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. 
As AGREEABLE Dresstna ror Hair, 
that will stop ite falling, has been long 


sought for. Parker's Hair Balsam, dis- 
tinguished for ite parity, folly supplies this 


THE ORGUIN ETTE 


Musical Cabinets, Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs and Pianos 


Prices, $8 to 
Large Instruments, tb $2,600 


The most wonderfu: ing inetcuments« 


required Ben’ for 


t> 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 between and 13th 
Streets, New Vo 
Beware of imati and bay one but those 
bearing our vawe. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


ERMAN 


n, 
lent article for family use. 


merits of Doctor Scott's Electric Brushes age | to, 
well-known and apprecigted.—[ Jom. 


The genuine is stamped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


1838. iss2. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton st., 
Oger Hew and Large Stock of Ohoice and Carefully 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Aaminster, Moquettes, Wiiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


ALSO, 
LACE CURTAINB, LAMBREQUINS, OORNIOCES, 
BHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CoO. 


A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Plerreoont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 


Rvening Parties, Dinners, Seciables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
0 


ancy Cakes, Imported 
and Frult Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
terms. 


reasonable 
Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
Table Linen. 
White or Colored Waiters sent as destred. 


com PASSES, 


Spectacies, Thermometers, 
Pa. 


Health! Comfort! Elegance! 


KD 


= 
on 


ple ctric Corse, They should be adopted at onte by thove suffering 


Positively Secured with this 


BEAUTIFUL INVENTION. 


By a happy thought Dr. Seott, of London, the In- 
ventor of the celebrated Jlectric Brushes, has 
adapt: Electro-Magnetiem tc Ladies’ Core: ts, 
thux bringing this wonderful curative agency 


from auy bodily ailment, and she who wishes to 


° Ward off Diseasc, 


Preserve her good health, and retain 
and improve the elegance of her figure 
should give them an immediate trial. 
lt has been found t at MagNetiC treatmont. 
makes the muscles and tissues more pla-tic 
and vielding, and it is argued from this ‘that 
Ladies who wear these corsets wil! have 
no difficulty in moulding the re to 
any desired form, without tight lacing. 
A tendency to extreme fatness or leanness fis @ 
@iscase which, in most cases, these articles will 
be found to cure. In appearance they do not 
differ from the usual corsets, being made of the 
same materials and shape (*ee cul). They are 
worn the same, and fit the same, but give a more 
yraceful figure. 


The Secretary of the Pal! Mali 
Electric Association of London 

“earnestly recommends 
“Ladies suffering from any” 
“bodily ailment to acopt” 
“these corsets without delay.” 
“They perform astonishing” 
“cures and invigorates every” 
“part of “he system.” 

In place of the ordinary stec! beeks In front, and 
a rib or two at the back, Dr, Scort inserts steel 

which are exactiy the seme size, 


magnet 
= e, length, breadth and thickness as the usr: al 
teel busk or rib. By this means he is able to bring 


ye Magnetic power Into constant contact with all 
the vital organs, and yet preserve that syn metry 
and lightness so desirable in a good corect. It fs 


affirmed by professional men that there is hardiva 
disease which Electricity and Magnetiem will not 
nefit or cure. 


Dr. W.A. Hammond, of New York, 


Late Snrgeondieneral of the United States, an 
eminent au rity, publishes almost miraculous 


eures mace by him, and all medi < men daily 
practice the ex me. Ask your own physician. The 
sale of Magnetic Clothing, Band, Belts. ete., has 


attained world-wide success, but ma: ny who are 
con*«trained to nee them are deterred beeanse thev 


sentation of 


Remittances should be made pavable to G 
be made in Checks, Drafts. 
W 


ost Office Orde rs. ‘urreney, or Stam 
anted in every towm. Send for cir cular of Dr. 


are cither bulky, troublesome, or interfere with the dress and fieure. The cut wives a fair repre 

corset, which should be worn daily in place of the ordinary one, and wil! alwavs do good, 

never harm. There is no shock or sensation whatever felt in wearing them, while benefit quickly follows, 

Being made with better material and workmanship than any corset sold, they will ontwear three of 
be aend 


these commonty wusecd, In ordering careful to exact waist measore, an 
mention this ©. They are all of the emue quality, differing only in size. The nia crial is white, 
eintexture, beautifully embroidered and trimmed 


We willsend it ontrial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be returned 


if not as represented. 

Inclose 1@cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery. We will send It by express, C_ 0. D., at your 
expense, with privilexe of examination—but expressage adds considerable to your cost Or re t vour 
nearest Dry Goods or Fancy Store to obtain one for you. and be eure Tr. Scott’s name i« on corset. 

Broad 


New ¥ They can 
Discount TO Tie 
’s Electric Hair Brush. 


“BEST & CO., 


315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., N.Y 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 

Complete ontfite for BOYS, GIRLS and BARIES 
—all ages up to 16 years. BETTER STYLES, 
BETTER MADE, BETTER FITTING than can 


se had «ls where, and lower prices. 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tove, Touch, Workmanship, Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
Nes. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimere 
No 117 Avenwe New York. 


A MONTH FOR 

Teachers, 
Ladies and Ageuta, taking orders tor L ERS 


moet 
Rothe anda Everybody 


Terms. P. W. of & 


Arch St., Philadelphia, 


etops, reeds only 


on sah ineton. 


acturimg Opticians, Philadelphia, 


CHIC 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired.@The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the posstbility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerocoms, 
130 Fifth Ave., Y. 156 Tremont -st., Boston. 


WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great su ty 


duced us te ure iti in all 
our leading Coreeta. 


oy sale by jeading 


WARNER BROS., Beospwar, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
Wile % 
‘ 
= 
Chocolate in the market. It | ¥ 
is nutritious and palatable; | | i 
a particular favorite with | 
| 
174 
{FULT STREETS 
0 S | 
| LIP UT 
BAZAAR 
— | 
pee’ w every 
| six months’ ordinary 
wear 
ee Creams, Ices, Chariotte de Rusee, Mottoes, Bridal ARS OR, by mall B 
and ine. ‘Or 83.00; Health or 
li 
lunitations boned with 


Fes. 23, 1882. 
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So marked has been the success attendant on my 

| ; method of treatment, and so thoroughly has my 

(| ow Pi statement that Catarrh can be cured been proven, 

that thousands and tens of thousands from all parts of the world have 

ip yee been interested to write and obtain my method of treatment, and 

where it has been given an honest trial it has invariably proved a 

grand success. Year by year my business has grown until now my correspond- 

ents number nearly 100,000, and I have been compelled to add largely to my force 
in order to meet the growing demand for my Catarrh Specific. 


Perseverance and Catarrh. 


I Mean Honest, Harp Worx; I Use Honest Metnops ; 1 Do Not at- 
tempt to cure in a day a disease that has been growing for a lifetime, imcreasing in 
power and gathering strength daily for years. | Do Nor ask my patients to attempt, 
nor do I want them to trv their cure unless they mean to fight the battle for health 
and strength mantully and with a determination to win. I Do Try to encourage 
every sufferer with catarrh to believe they can be cured if they will persevere in 
the use of means I provide. 

By AccipenT, CARELESSNESS, INATTENTION, HEREDITARY TAINT, or in 
some unknown way, you have secured and are nursing in your system a poison that 
is surely eating its way to your vitals, carying untold misery and suffering in its 
progress. Do Ner Wait until your body is racked with pain, until the passages 
of your head are eaten away, until the foul mass of corruption running down your 
throat, has affected the lungs, poisonig the whole system, causing Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Chronic Diseases of many kinds. Do Nor Wait until 
Catarrh has prostrated you and the complication of diseases arising from the neg- 
lected Catarrh has placed you beyond the reach of any human aid. Obtain the 
means that has eured so many thousands, and, having secured it, with honest, 
straightforward work, persevere in its use, and you will be blessed with renewed 
health and strength. I especially desire to treat those who have used other re- 


medies without success. 


Thirteen Years Ago 


Catarrh was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for thirteen years 
in @ manner only known to those who have this disease in some of its worst forms. 
My professional duties made exposure a necessity, and I was first attacked by a slight 
. cold; terrible headaches, which could not be cured, followed, with deafoess and ringing 
in the ears, soreness of the throat, disgusting naral discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, 
) hawking, raising of vile matter, black and sometimes bloody mucus, coughing, with 
great soreness of the lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with the diseased 
matter r noing from the head, until dyspepsia, indigestion, and liver complaint made me 
a wreck and incapacitated me for my prefessiemal duties and confined me to my bed. 
Compelled to resign my pastorate, and feeling that my end was near, in desperation I gave 
up the physicians and compounded my Catarrh Specific. and wrought upon myself a 
ful cure. Now, at the age of sixty-seven, I am wholly restored, can speak for 
hours with no difficulty, and never have Lad, in the whole thirteen years, the slightest 
return of the disease. ; 
Every Pursictan who bas examined my Specific says it is cer/ain, and thorough, and 
perfect. T. P. Cups. 


To The Reader: 


i? Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal to man- 
~T > kind than al! the fevers and ailments that we knew of, or the millions of people that labor 

under it? Many are eften unconscious of its ravages until the discharge from the nose 
, and throat brings it painfully before them, in effective efforts to cough and expectorate 
the offensive matter. Can ——— be more disgusting to the on-looker than this specta- 
cle? Yet none are so frequent. ou will find it in every street car, in — public con- 
veyance. This is only the beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific treat- 
ment. From the delicate organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; 
nothing but the most decided measures_will arrest the silent progress of this oruel malady. 
There must be no neglect. 


What The Editors Say: 


: ‘* The publishers and editors of the ‘Journal and Messenger’ have known Rev, T. P. 
.) Childs for many years, and feel every confidence in any statement he may make. Our 

subseribers can feel every — in giving their cases into his hands for tréatment."’ 
—(Journal and Messenger, Cincinnti. 


‘* While not supposing that al] cases of-Catarrh will be cured by the pessernen ad- 

vertised, the publishers of the ‘ Illustrated Christian Weekly,’ after diligent inquiry, 

to believe that it has, In many cases, preved effectual." [Illustrated Cbristian 
eekly. 


“The publishers of the ‘Con tionalist,’ with multitudes of other le, are 
somewhat suspicious of patent as a rule, and when we received 
ment of Mr. Childs we at first declined its insertion, but on making inquiry we received 
such satisfaetory replies, and especially from a well-known Con onal pastor 
gnot far from Rev. Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our ob- 
fh jection ."—{Congregationalist, Boston. 


Permanent Cure of Catarrh! 


: "y Catarrhal cases have applied to me for relief. Many thousands 
of have recelyed m Specie, and are cured. We deem it only fair 


that every one who wishes should have the opportunity to ascertain 

whether we are able to accomplish all that we claim; and for this 
purpose we add a few of the many hundreds of unsolicited certificates which. have been 

) fully tre almost any of whom will doubtless 
accompan 

will be willing to let the 

f thousands of these certificates from 
merchants, bankers and business men. 


sent to us by grateful patients—as well as the addresses of some who have been success- 
ated to any inquiry by letter, if 


by a stamp to pay postage. Maving been cured themselves, they doubtless 
afflicted know where they cam find certain relic. W 
classes—pbysicians, 


clergymen, lawyer, judges, 


OUR LETTER BOX: 


Below we give a few of the thousands of letters we are constantly 
receiving. The record is a guarantee that CHILDS’ CATARRH SPE- 
CIFIC is no new untried cure, but a ‘positive and certain remedy 
We above all things desire to establish confidence in our treat- 
ment, so that every sufferer from Catarrh and Bronchitis may feel 
certain of success in its use. 


My wife is entirely cured. [am cured, another formidable case at 
i. COLLNS, Crockett, Tex. ed to your treatment. 
Your remedy has cured me W. B. MORSE, Bryan, Teras 
The medicine did for me all you represented three months I felt like a different woman. T 
T. H. MESSMORE, Cadillac, Mich much cannot be said in favor of your Catarrh treat- 


The disease is reached and all trouble gone. ment. It has saved my life. 
W.W. EMBREER, Port Hawkesbury, N. 8. Mrs. E. G. MITCHFLL, Fairbury, Ill. 
I write to tell you that I am perfectly cured of Mrs. Mitchell lives near me, and has used your 
Catar rh. oO. ink. Magnolia, Ark. success, and is now well and 
The catarrhal cough has entirely left me. I am _ 7 JOHN G STEPRS F 
well again. J. A. HULL, Cleveland, 0. 5, Fairbury, Il. 


. tee I was thought to have had Consumption, and had 

not be replaced. J.P. ROBERTS, Ohicago, | before procured your treatment. hove had 
I wonld not take 4 thousand dollars for your in- | return of the disease. 

halers. “I am eampletely oured | Miss LOUIE JAMES, Crab Orchard, Ky. 


red. 
. IGHT, Cleveland. O My wife continues in the best of heslth, and has 
Your treatment has cured my daughter of Catarrh nocouxh. It is with great pleasure we are able to 
induced by a severe attack of measles. | recommend so wonderful a medicine as yours + 
JOHN W. RILEY, U. 8S. Expreas Agent, Troy, O. proved tobe tous. _ 
My health is fully restored. The horrid and loath) J. H. BULLARD, Springfield, Mass. 
some disease is al) gone. | ungs feel a!] right. tween nine and ten years . bei cted 
MRS. W. D. CINCOLN, York, Neb. with Catarrh, I obtaiued sous commen qo 
Four treatment did me great good. I have not lost and after persisting {n its use some months was 
a day by sickpess this year. completely cured, and have had no return of the dis- 
ABNER GRAHAM, Biddle Uni'sty, Charlotte, N. C. | A. J. STILL, Pattenburg, N. J 
l am glad to say that | found your medicine all J waa terribly afflicted with nasa] and bronchial 
that can be claimed for Lam full restored. to give your treatment a 
. H. SIG D, Pe le, Pa. ne it cured me. 
brother to try it, and be too was oused. Eng 
. ©. JONES, Rock River Falls, Wis. 
More than a year ago I used your Catarr . 
| dies, with almost untold benefit to my ge 


: your remedies more than I can tel! you 

I have used your Catarrh treatment and am cured. =. — ; 
A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy. ) MUS. E. P. HOOKER, Defiance, 0. 
FANNIE DEMENT, Dycr Station. Tenn. Since receiving your Specific I have been hittin 

hard. It takes hard hitting to make euch an e 4 

I am much pleased to sey that I have used the | catarrh surrender. Whatever may be said of ent 

treatment faithfully, with the happiest and best other cures effected, either by your treatment or om 
— JOHN A. PRATT, Goffs Fall N. H other, mine is really 4 marvelous one. I am civs 
,» Ste on #ixty-uine old and can endure nearly a 

Your treatment cured me ; your inhalers are ex- | much labor asl did at forty. I have a good appe- 
cellent. This is the only radical cure I have ever tite, not ravenous, but a healthy one, good diges 

found. ' E. 8. MARTIN, tion, and enjoy exceilept sleep, undistur by any 

Pastor M. E. Church, Port Carbon, Pa. sympt ms af stranwulation. 

No amount of money could induce me to be placed R. E. MELVIN, Ofahoma, Leak Co.. Miss. 


in the fiisery I was in when I commenced using | i 

your medicine. J. U. McINTIBE, Fulton, Mo. | convent om s could 
I have #0 far recovered that I am able to attend | years since was brouxht to death's door by Catersm 

church, can Hy ~ stile. Have a good appetite, and, but for yous remedy, would now probably be 

am 4aiuiné MRS. A. N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mich. | his voice in that assembly You would hace teahaed 
Now I am cured: head free; gir passages all open, | that, had you never dope anything more, your iife 

and breathe natural. A thoRsand thanks to you as not been in vain. Your friend, 

for so sure a remedy. Rk. E. M, Camden, Miss. 

JUDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio. For fifteen years I have been under the care o 

Your Cold Air Inbaling Balm has proved a great Physicians for Consumption. In a letter dated four 

benefit to Mra. Marble as well as myself. f cm months later she says: I am almost cured 

hearti y recommend It to others. MARY J. HOLLEY, Mountain Park, Ellis Co. 

E. MARBLE, Concord, Mich. Texas. Fh 


It affords me «reat pleasure to notify you that I One of the most terrible cages 
have, as I sincereiy believe, entirely recovered from ' had in our practice was that of Banden 
that loathsome disease, catarrh, through your very Willis, Montwomery Co., Tex. He says: ‘*In the 
beneficial treatment. B. BENEDICT, Pe «, Pa. spring of 1877 the disease assumed a uew form, my 
Passages of the head bexan to open, throat and mouth and throat were attacked, ulcers were form - 
bronchial tubes wrew better, cough ceased, and now ed, and soon the ulva was ail eaten away, and large 
I cam see to write. IL owe my life to your treatment. | res through the posterior nares, My condition 
THOS. J. DAILY, Heaner, Champaiyn Co., I). apparently hopeless." 
three use of our treatn 
nod aa directed. st acted like charm. It cured | eOtirely cured, all the horribie disease 

the cough and stopped thet wacesing at in my This is to certify that I was a sufferer from nasal 


— 


I do not regret the money it cost in using your 
medicine. I can heartily recommend your treatment. | 
3 J. LIPPINCOTT, Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., 
N. J. 


roat. 8 W. SANDERS, Catarah ; I tried rem 
edies of several! 
Five Mile, Mason Co, W.Va. | instead of getting better I lp ope 7 
My t is now #o well restored that I can lecture saw your advertisement, I applied to you at once and 
y out any difficulty, and find no difficulty received your remedies and commenced their use. 


whatever in preaching. At first Il thought it wasa humbug, b 
E. B. FAIRCBILD, D.D., LL.D. your directions, and how I cam 
Chancellor University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. weil. ROBT. ¥. DANIEL, Troy, 


Addresses: 


Rev. E. 8. Martin, Port Carbon, Pa "Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 


B. 
M. Stewart, 170 Cambridge Street, East Cam- | Mrs. J. A. bornton. City, 


A. 
bridge. Chas Bb. Day ria, I 
W. H. Stevens, Shawneetown, Pa. Ool, A. Cate, Paris, 
B. T. Welch, Wilton Junction, Muscatine Co., Ia. F. H. Mesamore, Cadiliac, Wexford Co., Mieb. 
R. A. Geutag, Deiphos, Ottawa Co., Kan. James W. Sanders, Five Mills, WwW. Va. 
w. P. Harmon, California, Mountain Co., Mo, J. H. Bullard, Springticid, Mass. 
J. P. Roberts, 74 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. W. D. Brown, % Market St., Lynn, Mass. 
E. Granger, Chicago, Calvin Teegarden, (iriffiueville, Ia. 
Mrs. E. Hooker, hance, O. B. Ross, Mattoon, Coles Co., 
A. Schotield, Petpolia, Butler Co., Pa. Rev. A, A. Gaines, Waterford, Miss, 


Jas. A. Gallaher, Perry, Ralls Co., Mo. A. J. Cowlea, Beloit, Rock Co., Wis. 

Robert Evane, Erte, Pa. W. H. Gaylord, Fort Plain, Montwomery Co., N.Y. 
Rev. H. Hilbish, North Lima, O. Isaac Hil, Rirkville, Wapello Co., la 

Chas. Thomas, § Elm St,, Newark, N. J. George H. Foote, 8 St Clair St, Cleveland, 0. 

8. H. Broadnax, Walnut Grove, Ga M. Alshuler, Mattoon, Coles Co., LL 

E. D. Lewis, Jasper, Stenben Co., N. Y. J.B period, Pottsville, Pa. 

Miss F. M. Mitchell, Pitteton, Me. | Miss F. E. Dement, Dyer Sta, Gibson Co, Tenn 
Rev. @. W. Dalbey, by ville, Tenn. Rev Raritan, Somerset Co.. N. J 

T. B. Hand, 1% E Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. ire. H. ©. Murray en Ave, Baltimore, Md 
Wesley Thomas, Weatover, Somerset Co.. Md. W. G. Davia, Mt. Palatin, Putnam Co., Il. 


J.W 


U. 8 nt, Troy, O. Bev. W. Tillingharst, B oomer, Wis. 
Rev. P. x 4 W. 8S. Sandel, Willis, Texas. 
L. C. Hoppel, ** Trevor House," Rochester, N. Y. Bu'lock, LaCrosse Til. 
Rev. @. L Rallies, J. J. Duckworth, Pattenb Hunterdon Co., 
skson Co., sh. 
Rev EL. Harris, Darien, W Ben). E. Boam, Clinton, Clinton Co.. Ia. 


. E. L. Harris, Darien, Wis. = 

C. A. Hurlburt, 210-216 [iinois St., Indianapolis, | T. A. Wilbur, 113 Meeting St., Charleston, 8. . 

In Rev. R. Todd Liston, Sayville, Suffolk Co., N. ¥. 
Rev. W. E. Lloyd, Auburn, Il! Kobt. W. Darah, Delavan, Tazewell Co., 1). 
Jaa. Pauel, Wollsburgh, Brook Ce,, W. Va. Mra. M. F. Giliespie, Holden, Johnson Uo., Mo, 
Sam"! Burche, Parke urg, W.Va. R. C. Davia, Agency, Duchanan Co., Mo. 
C. T. Paul, Los Angelos, Cal. Mrs. Robt. @lagette, Upper Mar!boro, Prince George 
Thos. J. Dailey, Henry, Ohampaign Co., M 
J. Z. hy. Francisville, Me. J. T. Jones, Baldwyn, Lee Co., Misa. 
H. Peeley Pilot. Denton, Texas. H. Woodruff, Auburn Batton Co., Auburn, N. Y 
Wm. H. Kain, Prospect St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y, R. 1. Bradshaw, Treasurer Fayette Co, Ls Grange, 


L. B. Channy, Auxy Texas. 
Rey. Stephen Fisk, Pico St. John 
Rev. L. it J New Ma 8Co., Fla. 


anne, 
R. Shelton ria, Yole Co., Cal. 
Bhultz, Johnson, Tenn. aloes, et. Jefferson 
Clarkebor sugh, N. J. A. L. Shepler, Georgetown. Vermilion Co., 
J. M. Harrison, Fiatonia, Fayette Co., Tex. M. P. Brown, Scottsborough, Jackson Co.’ Ala 
Mise Julia Snider, Fort Valley, Houston Co., Ga. 


— 


Childs’ Catarrh Specific 


Will eflectually and permanently cure any case of Catarrh, no matter how 
desperate. The treatment is local as well as constitutional, and can only 
be obtained at Troy, Ohio. We especially desire to treat those who have 
tried other remedies without success. 


Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh, and for diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, can be 
taken at home, with perfect ease and safety, by the patient. No expense need- be entailed 
beyond the cost of the medicine. A full statement of method of home treatment and 
cost, with scores of testimonials from those who have been cured, willbe sent on applica- 


tion. Address 


REV: T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 
Say you saw this in The Christian Union. , 
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